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OUR SILENT CITY 


[A poem written for the Hingham Cemetery 


Fair of August, 1866, by one “who has some 
there.”’] 


Al th: tread the giobe are but a handful to the tribes 
that s'umber in its bosom. — VY. C. Bryant. 


Have we not all one there ? 
An aged sire — circling his ripened brow 
The blended hues of time’s toil, joy and care, 
A nimbus of white light radiant as snow ; 
When by our fireside Seamed that light no more 
We said the blessing, thence, had passed away ; 
When all the daily, duteous care was o’er 
Which called to lip and eye that kindly ray, 
When feeble step and failing speech were still, 
With slow pace sought we then that Holy Hill 
Aad in our Sient City’s peaceful breast 
Gave the spent mortal its last home of rest ; 
Henceforth that sacred place demands our 
Have we not all one there ? ‘ [care — 


ave we not all one there ? 

M.tertial arms folded above a heart 
In every pulse of which our pulse had share, 

Of whose lite-spring our \ife-spring was a part ; 
Thos* arms like the embracing love of God, 

Shie.ded «nd shut us in from every ill, 
Straightened end smoothed the path our first 

steps trod, 

Compose’ the aching head or wayward will ; 
In their co'd stillness shall they be forgot — 
Say, has the earth a holier, dearer spot ? 

O, with what eager footsteps should we come 

‘lo beautify that Silent City Home! 

Untiring as was hers shou!d be our care — 
Have we not all one there ? 


“o many have one there 
Who had jyst braced the manly armor on, 
/ ust thrown life’s banner to the buoyant air 
Or the first well-fought batt.e bravely won ; 
Aod some of these fell in our country’s cause, 
And where they fe'l or rest is hallowed ground ; 
Rut one — above the mystery we pause — 
Our Fether stiil a } ather we have found, 


And when His hand snatched that loved life | 


away 
He saw a purpose they shall see one day 


Who mourn their ‘ast. — She, too, the daughter, 


wife, 
Who nobly lost and nobly found her life ! 


Maidens and youths, O. for our brave and fair | 


Keep, keep all lovely there. 


£o many have one there -- 
Sweet bods, sprinkled al! over terrace, square 
and mound ; 


How biooms fhe earthly.in those blossoms 


rare ! 


OUR SILENT CITY.—HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 


| How speaks the heavenly through each summer 
Tuning the silence into melody [sound, 
Of choral, childish voices, free from pain ! 
Ah, blessed thought — upon the great Life-tree 
Those buds, unfolded, shall be found again, 
And yearning mother-hearts shall own that 
death 
Was of true life the first enraptured breath ; 
And in that meeting-morning’s radiant glow 
They shall tasie joy the untried cannot know. 
Strew thick your flowers, with fragrance fill 





So many have one there ! [the air, 
| Yes, we havo all some there — 
|Our Silent City streets are peopled well ; 


They could not stay our time — fruits here to 
share, 
These cannot reach them where in light they 
But the dear casket left for memory [dwell ; 
We wil! enwreathe with Nature’s fairest forms, 
Art, too, affection’s promptings shall obey 
Till cold, damp Fear into Faith’s likeness warms, 
Till aching hearts liked hushed ones there 
find peace [increase ; 
| As through earth’: beauty heavenly hopes 
| And lingering footsteps like the lingering day 
Shall o’er our Ho'y ‘ill-top love to stray. 
All hearts, al! hands, in the blest toil may 
For we have all some there. [share, 


HUMAN BRO. HERHOOD. 


The monarch, glittering with the powp of state, 
Wears the same flesh as those that die of hun- 











Like them the worm shall be his loathsome mate, 

When he resigns his glory to a younger. 

| The beauty, worshipped by the limner’s eye, 

|_ On whom « hundred suitors gaze admiring, 

Is sister to the hag, deformed, awry, 

Who gathers in the road her scanty firing, 

|The scholar, glorying in the stamp of mind, 

| Master of all the wisdom time hath hoarded 

| ts brother to the lumpish, untaught hind, 
Whose vulgar name shall perish unrecorded. 


‘Uherefore. let haman sympathies be strong, 
| Let each man share 
neighbours ; 

To the whole race heaven’s bounteous gifts be- 
long ; » 
| None may live idly while his fellow labours. 


—— All tie Year Round, 


is welfare with his 
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CHARLES LAMB, 771 
From the Examiner, | years, from the incessant fear and frequent 
recurrence of his sister’s insanity, can now only 
Charles Lamb: A Memoir. By Barry | >? conjectured. In this constant and uncom- 
Cornwall. Mente ‘ | planing endurance, and in his steady adherence 
ie >. * 


|to a great principle of condact, his life was 
heroic. 


Srereneru of simplicity, with fine percep-| We read of men giving up al! their days to a 
tion of the truths of life and delicate skill in | single object : to reiigion, to vengeance, to some 
expression, give a rare charm to this Me- | overpowering selfish wish ; of daring acta done 
moir of Charles Lamb by one of ‘ue most | t avert death or disgrace, or some oppressing 
unaffected of our living poets, who was a'so misfortune. We read mythical tales of friend- 
one of the most familiar of Charles Lamb’s | whieh el pA gy coping omer 
friends oan ie last seventeen mt yPyeen | carried out throughout a whole life. in defiance 
years of his- lifetime. The writing of this} of @ thousand difficulties, and of numberless 
memoir, at the age of seventy-seven, as its 


. c temptations, straining the good reso.ution to 
author reminds us in the preface, was a/ its utmost, except in the case of our poor clerk 


labour of love. Here and there in the book, | of the India House, 
for want of the keen eye of younger days | 
over the proof-sheets, some petiy flaw of a| Of the character in wich th’s grand and 
clerical or printer's error has passed uncor-, tender purpose took iis 
rected, and once or twice something is said | few words, much told: 
tiat was not worth saying. It was not worth 
while, since there the parallel stopped. to| Uamb’s earliest fiends and confidants (with 
suggest that Cromwell and Lamb both died | °D¢ ¢xception) were singuler.y vo d of wit and 
at the age of fifty-nine. Buta simple di Saar of jesting. His Fig ae ae his 
o° ink will suffice to remove from the zr ashor gradually sinking into dotage ; « oleridge 
etition of this book every little flav, and Sept on ne wus sane eden aad poetic 
chad: Glasion nk caknal oof sociies por er al oe dreams ; aad Ciiarles Liord sad aud ogical 
ry : zach OF petty Cc alta and analytical, was the ant thesis of al that is 
ot tae Most genuine and touching memoirs liveiy and humorons. ut thouchts and im ges 
that personal friends2ip has given to the! stole in from other quarters; aad /amb’s mind 
literature of our language. More comment | was essentially quick aod productive. “othing 
would be superiluous. The book is one not | ‘@y barren is it; and much of wha? wes plantel 
9 be criticized, but enjoyed; and there is| there grew and spread and become beautifu. 
20 better way of giving to ali readers a| His wg eho Sema the seeds of et ageing 
right appreciation of it contents, with | many nein haar, ona, amet 
. . ‘ a 4 auNgilSal. t ALAA Se » ha ’ 
siarp appetite for reading ther ‘rom Gl becentennenns t.the sa0n “whose diate wore 
‘irst to the last page, than by ietting it| made in England ;”’ not to foreirn inte'lee 
speak for itself through afew exemp.<s Of| nor perhaps to the universe) mind Humon:, 
its way of dealing with its sabject. Lirst, | wich is tae humour of a man. (of the writer 
we may note that the great cenira, himself or of his c:eations } rust frequently 
which is-the point of unity in every good | remain, in its fragrant b os-oming state, in the 
vork of art, was not wanting to Charles land of its birth. L ke some f the most deli- 
Lamb's life. Mr. Procter apprehends this | CORB Wines and flowers, ic w ee bear travel. 
so distinctly as to give to the true and sim- | te peo pine nie = / hope 
! : le . } P - | Wie Aan nwned Giaihes suc i us 
Pe Memoir, A's0 in Chat Most Essential Te-) Fdom united in one person; waich indeed 
spect, the charm of a finished work of ari :| seem not easily reconcilable with each other: 
| natwely much prudecec, with much generosity ; 
The fact that distinguished Charies Lamb | great tenderness of heart, with a firm will, ‘To 
from other men was his entire devotioa :o one | these was superadded that ricy humour which 
grand and tender purpose. ‘There 's, probably, | has served to distinguish him from other men. 
a romance involved in ever: life. In his iif it; ‘here is no other writer that 1 know of, in 
exceeded that of others. In gravi-y, in acute-| whom tenderness and good sense and humour 
ness, in his noble battle with a gre:t calamity, | are so intimately and happily blended ; 10 one 
it was beyond the rest. Neither p!easnre, nor| whose view of men and things is so nverixbly 
toi! ever distracted him from his ho.y purpose. | generous and true, aud independent. Tuese 
Vverything was made subservient (0 it He | qualities made their way slowly and fairly. 
had an insane sister, who, in a moment of un- | ‘They were not taken up a3 a matter of favour 
controllable madness, had unconsciously de-| or faacy, and then abandoned. ‘They strugg ed 
stroyed her own mother; and to protect and | through many years of neglect, and some of 
save this sister—a gentle woman, who had | ec ontumely, before they took their stand trium- 
watched like a mother over his own infancy — | phantly, ani as things not to be ignored by any 
the whole length of his life was devoted. What | one. 
he endured, through the space of nearly forty | 
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The tragedy of Lamb’s life sprang from a 
terrible incident which Mr. Procter tells. 
Lamb’s father had been, till he became al- 
most imbecile of mind, clerk to Mr. Samuel 
Salt, a barrister of the Inner Temple, who 
was independent of his practice, if he had 
any; and the Lamb family had been quar- 
tered in the good-natured barrister’s ¢ 
bers in Crown-office row. 


It was at a very tender age that Charfes Lamb 
entered the “work-a-day” world. His elder 
brother, John, had at that time a clerkship in 
the South Sea House, and Charles passed a 
short time there under his brother’s care or con- 
trol, and must thus have gained some knowledge 
of figures. The precise nature of his occupa- 
tion in this deserted place, however (where 
some forms of business were kept up, “ though 
the soul be long since fled,” and where the di- 
rectors met mainly “‘to declare a dead divi- 
dend,”’) is not stated in the charming paper of 
“The South Sea House.” Charles remained 
in’ this office only until the 5th April, 1792, 
when he obtained an appointment (through the 
influence, I believe, of Mr. Salt) as clerk in the 
Accountant’s office of the East India Company. 
He was then seventeen years of age. 

About three years after Charles became a 
clerk in the India House, his family appear to 
have moved,from Crown-office row, into poor 
lodgings at No. 7 Little Queen street, Holborn. 
His father at that time had a small pension from 
Mr. Salt, whose service he had left, being al- 
most fatuous ; his mother was ill and bedridden ; 
and his sister Mary was tired out, by needle- 
work all day, and by taking care of her mother 
throughout the night. “ Of all the people in the 
world” (Charles savs) “ she was most thorough- 
ly devoid of all selfishness.” There was also, 
as a member of the family, an old aunt, who 
had a trifling annuity for her life, which she 
poured into the common fund. John Lamb 
(Charles’s elder brother) lived elsewhere ; hav- 
ing occasional intercourse only with his kin- 
dred. He continued, however, to visit them, 
whilst he preserved his “comfortable” clerk- 
ship in the South Sea House. 

It was under this state of things that they all 
drifted down to the terrible year, 1796. It wads 
a year dark with horror. There was an hered- 
itary taint of insanity in the family, which 
caused even Charles himself to be placed, for 
a short time, in Hoxton Lunatic Asylum. 
“The six weeks that finished last year and be- 
gan this (1796), your very humble servant spent 
very agreeably in a madhouse, at Hoxton.” 


These are his words when writing to Coleridge. | P 


Mary Lamb had previously been repeatedly at- 
ticked by the same dreadfal disorder ; and this 
now broke out afresh in a sudden burst of acute 
madness. She had been moody and ill, for 
some little time atte | and the illness came 
to a crisis on the 23rd of September, 1796. 
On that day, just before dinner, Mary seized a 





~ CHARLES LAMB, 


“case knife” which was lying on the table ; 
pursued a little girl (her apprentice) round the 
room; hurled about the dinner forks; and, 
finally, in a fit of uncgntrollable frenzy, stabbed 
her mother to the heart. Charles was at hand, 
only in time to snatch the knife out of her 
p, before further hurt could be done. He 
und his father wounded in the forehead by 
one of the forks, and his aunt lying insensible 
and apparently dying, on the floor of the room. 
This happened on a Thursday; and on the 
following day an inquest was held on the 
mother’s body, and a verdict of Mary’s lunacy 
was immediately found by the jury. The 
Lambs had a few friends. Mr. Norris —the 
friend of Charles’s father and of his own child- 
hood — “was very kind to us;” and Sam. Le 
Grice “then in town” (Charles writes) “was 
as a brother to me, and gave up eyery hour of 
his time in constant attendance on wy father.” 
After the fatal deed, Mary Lamb was deeply 
afflicted. Her act was in the first instance to- 
tally unknown to her. Afterwards, when her 
consciousness returned and she was informed of 
it, she suffered great grief. And subsequently, 
when she became “calm and serene,” and saw 
the misfortune in a clearer light, this was “ far, 
very far from an indecent or forgetful serenity,” 
as her brother says. She had no defiant air ; 
no affectation, nor too extravagant a aay of 
sorrow. She saw her act, as she saw all other 
things, by the light of her own clear and gentle 
good sense. She was sad; but the deed was 
ast ‘recall, and at the time of its commission 
‘been utterly beyond either her control or 
knowledge 
After the inquest, Mary Lamb was placed in 
a lunatic asylum; where, after a short time, 
she seorvered, her serenity. A rapid orga 
after violent madness is not an uvusual m 
of the disease; it being in cases of quiet, in- 
veterate insanity, that the return to sound mind 
(if it ever recur) is more gradual and slow. 
‘The recovery, however, was only temporary in 
her case. She was throughout her life subject 
to frequent recurrences of the same disease. 
At one time her brother Charles writes, “ Poor 
Mary’s disorder so frequently recurring has 
made us a sortof marked people.” At another 
time he says, “I consider her as perpetually on 
the brink of madness.” And so, indeed, she 
continued during the remainder of her life; and 
she lived to the age of eighty-two years. 
Charles was now left alone in the world. His 
father was imbecile; his sister insane; and his 
brother afforded no substantial assistance or 
comfort. He was scarcely out of boyhood when 
he learned that the world has its dangerous 
laces and barren deserts; and that he had to 
strug :le for his living, without help. He found 
that he had to take upon himself all the cares 
of a parent or protector (to his sister) even be- 
fore he -had studied the duties of a man. 


In another part of the memoir the deli- 
cate analysis of Charles Lamb's intellectual 
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life which pervades Mr. Procter’s volume 
takes this form : 


Tt would be. ar interesting, were it practi- 
cable, to trace with certainty the sources that 
supplied Charles Lamb’s inspiration. But this 
must always be impossible. For inspiration, 
in all cases, p from many sources, al- 
though there may be one influence predominat- 
ing. It is clear that a great Tragedy mainly 
determined his conduct through life, and oper- 
ated therefore materially on his thoughts as well 
as actions. The terrible death of his mother 
concentra*ed and strengthened his mind, and 
prevented its dissipation into trifling and ignoble 
thoughts. The regularity of the India House 
labour upheld him. The extent and character 
of his acquaintance also helped to determine 
the eae of the things which he produced. 
Had he seen less, his mind might have become 
warped and rigid, as from want of space. Had 
he seen too much, his thoughts might have been 
split and exhausted upon too many points, — 
and would thus have been so perplexed and 
harassed, that the value of his productions now 
known and current through all classes might 
scarcely have exceeded a negative quantity. 
Then, in his companions he must be accounted 
fortunate. Coleridge helped to unloose his 
mind from too precise notions : Southey gave it 
consistency and correctness : Manning-expanded 
his vision: Hazlitt gave him daring: perhaps 
even poor George Dyer, like some unrecognized 
virtue, may have kept alive and nourished the 
pity and tenderness which were originally sown 
within him. We must leave the difficulty as 
we must leave the great problems of Nature, 
unexplained ; and be content with what is self- 


_ evident before us. We know, at all events, 


that he had an open heart, and that the heart is 
a fountain which never fails. 


Here is a picture of the outward aspect 
of the man: 


Persons who had been in the habit of travers- 
ing Covent Garden at that time (seven-and- 
forty years ago), might by extending their walk 
a few yards into Russell street, have noted a 
small spare man, clothed in black, whd went 
out ba morning and returned every afternoon, 
as regularly as the hands of the clock moved 
towards certain hours. You could not mistake 
him. He was somewhat gtiff in his manner, and 
almost clerical in dress ; "which indicated much 
wear. He had a long, melancholy face, with 
keen penetrating eyes; and he walked with a 
short, resolute step, City-wards. He looked no 
one in the face for more than a moment, ret 
contrived to see eal fry as he went on. No 
one who ever studied the human features could 
pass him;by without recollecting his counte- 
nance ; it was full of sensibility, and it came 
upon you like a new thought, which you could 
not dwelling upon ; it gave rise 
to meditation and did you good. This small, 
half-clerical man, was — Charles Lamb. 





I had known him for a short time previously 
to 1818; having been introduced to him at Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s house, where I enjoyed his com- 
pany once or twice over agreeable suppers ; but 

knew him slightly only, and did not see much 
of him until he and his sister went to occupy the 
lodgings in Russell street, where he invited me 
to come and see him. They lived in the corner 
house adjoining Bow street. This house be- 
longed, at that time, to an ironmonger (or 
brazier), and was comfortable and clean, — and 
& little noisy. Charles Lamb was about forty 
ne of age when I first saw him ; and I knew 

im intimately for the greater part of twenty 
years. Small and spare in person, and with 
small legs (‘‘immaterial legs,’ Hood called 
them), he had a dark complexion, dark, curling 
hair, almost black, and a grave look, lightenin 
up occasionally, and capable of sudden merri- 
ment. His laugh was seldom excited by jokes 
merely ludicrous ; it was never spiteful ; and his 
quiet smile was sometimes inexpressibly sweet : 
perhaps it had a touch of sadness in it. His 
mouth was well-shaped ; his lip tremulous with 
expression ; his brown eyes were quick, restless, 
and glittering : and he had a grand head, full of 
thought. Leigh Hunt said that “he had a head 
worthy of Aristotle.” Hazlitt calls it ‘a fine 
Titian head, full of dumb eloquence.” 


And here, with more suggestion of his 
personal aspect and manner, are Mr. Proe- 
ter’s loving recollections of the simple- 
hearted humourist, who was a truer hero 
than either Hector or Achilles, as he was 
known to his friends in his home : 


When my thoughts turn backward, as 
they sometimes do, to these past days, I see 
my dear old friend again,—‘“in my mind’s 
eye, Horatio,”’ with his outstretched hand, and 
his grave sweet smile of welcome. It was al- 
ways in a room of moderate size, comfortably, 
but plainly furnished, that he lived. An old 
mahogany table was opened out in the middle 
of the room, round which, and near the walls, 
were old high backed chairs (such as our grand- 
fathers used), and along plain bookcase com- 
pletely filled with old books. These were his 
“ragged veterans.” In one of his letters he 
says, ‘My rooms are luxurious, one for prints 
and one for books ; a summer and winter par- 
lour.”” They, however, were not otherwise dec- 
orated. I do not remember ever to have seen a 
flower or an image in them. He had not been 
educated into expensive tastes. His extrava- 
gances were confined to books. These were 
all chosen by himself, all old, and all in “ ad- 
mired disorder ;”’ yet he could lay his hand on 
any volume ina moment. “You never saw,” 
he writes, “a bookcase in more true harmony 
with the contents than what I have nailed up in 
my room. Though new it has more aptitude 
for growing old than you shall often see; as 
one sometimes gets a friend in the middle of 
life who becomes an old friend in a short time.” 
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Here Charles Lamb sate, when at home, al- | 
ways near the table. At the opposite side was | 





No one has described TLamb’s manner or 
merits so well as Hazlitt: “ He always made 


his sister, engaged in some domestic work, knit-| the best pun and the best remark in the course 
ting or sewing, or poring over a modern novel. | of the evening. His serious conversation, like 
‘Bridget in some things is behind her years.” | his serious writing, is his best. No one ever 
In fact, although she was ten years older than | stammered ont such fine piquant, deep, eloquent 
her brother, she had more sympathy with mod- | things, in half a dozen sentences, as he does. 


ern books and with youthful fancies than he 
had. She wore a neat cap, of the fashion of 
her youth; an old-fashioned dress. Her face 
was pale and somewhat square; but very pla- 
cid; with gray intelligent eyes. She was very 
mild in her manners to strangers; and to her 
brother gentle and tender, always. She tad 
often an upward Jook of peculiar mesning, 
when directed towards him; as though to give 
him assurance that all was then well with her. His 
affection for her was somewhat less on the sur 
foce; but always present. There was great 
gratitude inierming.ed with it. ‘‘In the days 
of weakling infancy,”’ he writes, ‘I was her 
tender charge, as . have been her care in fool 
ish manhood since.” Then he adds, patheti 
cally, “| wish I could throw into a heap the 
remainder of our joint existences, that we might 
share them in equal division.” 


Lamb himself was always dressed in black. 
“| take it,”” he says, ‘to be the proper costume 
of an author.’ When this was once ob 
jected to, at a wedding, he pleaded the raven's 
apology in the fabie, that ‘he had no other.” 
His c!othes were entirely black; and he wore 
long black gaiters, up to the knees. His head 
was benta little forward, ike one who had 
been reading ; and, if not standing or wa king, 
he genera''y hed in hs hend enold book,a 
pinch of snuff, or, ater in the evering, a pipe. 
He stammered a .ittle, pleasant'y, just enough 
to prevent his :naking speeches ; just enough to 
make you listen eagerly for his words, always 
full of meaning, or charged with a jest; or re- 
ferring (ut this was rere,) to some line or pas- 
sage from one of the old Elizabethan writers, 
which was always ushered in witha smile of 
tender reverence. When he read aloud it was 
with a slight tone, which I used to think he had 
caught from Coleridge ; Coleridge’s recitation, 
however, rising toa chant. Lamb’s reading 
was not genera.ly in books of verse, but in the 
old lay writers, whose tendency wes towards 
religious thoughts. He liked however religious 
verse: “‘ I can read,” he writes to Bernard Bar- 
ton, “‘the homely old version of the Psalms in 
our prayer-books, for an hour or two, without 
sense of weariness.’ He avoided :anusciipts 
as much as practicable: “ali things read raw 
to mein manuscript.” Lamb wrote much, in 
cluding many letters ; but his hands were want- 
ing in pliancy (‘inveterate clumsiness’’ are 
hie words), and his handwriting was therefore 
never good. It was neither text nor running 
hand, and the letters did not indicate any flu- 
ency; it was not the handwriting of an old 
man nor of a young man; yet it had av 
peculiar character; stiff, resolute, distinct; 
quite unlike all others that | have seen, and 
easily distinguishable amongst a thousand. 














| His jests scald Jike tears; ani he probes a 


question with a play upon words. ‘There was 
no fuss or cant about him. He has furnished 
many a text for Coleridge to preach upon.” 


Through Mr. Procter’s eyes let us next 
see Charles Lamb in that one of his books 
which is the truest reflex of his life and 
character. Mr. Elia was a senior clerk in 
the India house, who was dead before the 
appearance of the Essays written in his 
name. 


Of the Essays of “ Lilia,” written originally 
for the London Magazine, I fee! it difficult to 
speak. ‘They are the best amongst the good : 
his best. I see that they are genial, delicaie, 
terse, full of thought, and full of humour; that 
they are delightfully personal; and when he 
speaks of himself you cannot hear too much : 
that they ere not imitations, but adoptions. 
‘Ye encounter his likings and fears, his fancies 
(his nature) in all. ‘ihe words have an import 
never «nown before: the syables have expand- 
ed their meaning, like opened flowers; the 
goodness of others is heightened by his own 
tenderness; and what is in nature hard and 
bad is quglified ,quaiified, not concealed) by 
the tender light of pity, which always inter- 
mingles with his own vision. Gravity and 
laughter, fact ang fiction are heaped together, 
‘eavened in each case by charity and toleration ; 
and all are marked by a wise humanity. 
Yamb’s humonr, imagine, often reflected 
(sometimes, I hope, relieved) the load of pain 
that always weighed on his own heart. 


And now ‘et us pass, with Mr. Procter 
for our guide, among the friends of the man 
who was in all things most worthy of friend- 
ship: 


He was ready to defend man or beast, when- 
ever unjustly attacked. I remember tliat, at one 
of the monthly magazine dinners, when John 
Wilkes was too roughly hand'ed, Lamb quoted 
the story (not generally known) of his reply- 
ing, when the blackbirds were reported to have 
stolen ail his cherries, “Poor birds, they are 
welcome” He said tiat those impulsive words 
showed the inner nature of the mun more truly 
than all his political speeches. Lamb’s charity 
extended to all things. {| never heard him 
speak spitefully of any author. Ne thought 
that every one should have a clear stage, unob- 


ery | structed. His heart, young at ail times, never 


grew hard or callous during life. ‘Ihere was 
always in it a tender spot; which Time was 
uneble to touch. He gave away greaily, when 
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the amount of his means are taken into con-| I meet at present with few persous wi reco!- 
sideration ; he gave away money,—even an-| lect much of Hazlitt. Some profess to have 
nuities, I believe, to old impoverished friends | heard nothing of him except his prejudi:es and 
whose wants were known to him. I remember | violence; but his prejudices were few, and his 
that once, when we were sauntering together | violence (if violencé he had), was f very rare 
on Pentonville Hill, and he noticed great de- occurrence. He was extremely patient, indeed, 
pression in me, which he atiributed tv want of although earnest when discussing points in poi- 
money, he said, suddenly, in his stammering | itics, respeciing wiich he held very strong and 
way, “My dear boy, I—i have a quantity of decided opinions. Buthe circulated his thoughts 
useless things. I have now —in my desk, a— on many other subjects, whereon he ought not 





a hundred pounds’ — that I don’: —don’t know 
what to do with. ‘lake it.’ 1 was much 
touchei: but I assured him that my depression 
did not arise from want of money. He was 
very home-loving; he loved london as tle 
best of places ; he loved his home as the dear- 
est spot in London ; it was the inmost heart of 
the sanctuary. Whilst at home he had no cu- 
riosity for what passed beyond his own terri- 
tory. His eyes were never truant; no one ever 
saw him peering out of window, examiniug the 
crowds flowing by; no one ever surprised him 
gazing on vacancy. “| lose myself,” he says, 
“in other men’s minds. When I am not walk- 
ing Iam reading ; | cannot sit and think ; books 
think for me.” If it was not the time for his 
pipe, it was always the time for an old play. or 
for a talk with friends. In the midst of this so- 
ciety his own mind grew green again and b!os- 
somed ; or, as he would have said, ‘“‘ burgeoned.”’ 


From the old Christ’s Hospital days Cole- 
ridge had been closer than almost an 
man to Charles Lamb’s heart. ‘ Coleridge is 
dead. — Coleridge 1s dead,’ he used to say to 


himself aloud after the grave had parted | 


them. Mr. Procter believes Coleridge's 


present fame to be beyond his merit, and | 


whether right or wrong here in his estimate 
he is undoubtedly both right and just, and 
will not want success in his endeavours to 


recall attention to the fine qualities of Wil-| 


liam Hazlitt, and wipe from his memory the 


|to have excited offence or opposition. He 
| wrote (and he wrote well), upon many things 
) lying far beyond the limits of poiitics. To use 
his own words, “I have at least gianced over a 
|number of subjects; painting, poetry, prose, 
plays, politics, parliamentary speakers, meta- 


physica! lore, books, men, and things.” ‘l'bis 
| list, extensive as it is, does not specify very pre- 
cisely all the subjects’on which he wrote. His 


| thoughts range over the literature of /lizabeth 
and James’s times, and of the time of Charles 
Il. ; over a large portion of modern literature ; 
over the distinguishing character of :nen, their 
peculiarities of wind and manners; over the 
wonders of poetry, the subtieties of metapiysics, 
and the /u:ninous regions of art. in painting, 
his criticisms (it is prettily said, by Leigh Hunt) 
cast a light upon the subject, like the glory 
reflected “from a painted window.” 1 myseif 
| have, in my library, eighteen volumes of Haz- 
| litt’s works,‘and | do not possess al! that he 
/published. lsesides being ao origiual thinser, 
| Hazlitt excelled. in conversation. He was, 
| moreover, 2 very temperate liver: yet his ene- 
| mies prociai:ed to the world that he was want- 
ing even in sobriety. During the thirteen yeurs 
that I knew him intimately, and (at certam 
seasons) saw him a!most every day, 1 knew 
that he drank nothiog stronger than water ; 
| except tea, indeed, in which he indulged in the 
morning. Had he been as temperate in h's 
political views as in his cups, he wou!ld have 
escaped the slander thai pursued him through 
life. 











petty slanders of political opponents. 


’ 


There was Leigh Hunt also: 


If Lamb’s youngest and tenderest reverence was | 
given to Coleridge, Hazlitt’s inteliect must also| All the three men, Lamb, Hazlitt, and Hunt, 
have commanded his later permanent respect. | were throughout their lives Unitarians, as was 
Without the imagination and extreme facility of | also George Dyer; Coleridge was an Unitarian 
Coleridge, he had almost as much subiety and | preacher in his youth, having seceded from the 
far more steadfistness of mind. Perhaps this Church of ingland: to which, howe er, he 
steadfastness remained sometimes until it took | returned, and was in his later years a strenuous 
the colour of obstinacy; butas in the case of | supporter of the Natiouai faith. George Dyer 
his constancy to the first Napoleon, it was obsti- | once sent a pamphlet to convert Charles to 
nacy riveted end made firm by some concurring | Unitarianism. “ Dear biundering son) ’ (i.amb 
respect. I do not know that lazlitt had the | said), “why |.am as olda One Goddite as him- 
more affectionate nature of the two ; but assured- | self.’ To Southey lamb wriies, ‘Being, «s 
ly he was tossed less about and his sight less ob- you know, not quite a churchman, | felt a jeal- 
scured by floating fancies and fast changing pro- | ousy at the Church taking to herself the who'e 
jects (musce volatantes) than the other. To the | deserts of Christianity.” His great, and indeed 
one is ascribed fierce and envious passions ; | infinite reverence, nevertheless, for Christ is 
coarse thoughis and habits —(he has indeed | shown in his own Christian virtues and in con- 


beea crowned by defamation) ; whilst to Cole-| stant expressions of reverence. In Hazlitt’s. 


ridge has been awarded reputation and glory, and | Paper of “ Persons one would wish to have 
praise from a thousand tongues. To secure jus-| seen.” Lamb is made to refer to Jesus Christ at 
tice we must wait for unbiased posterity. | he “ who once put on a sembiance of mortaii- 





















































ty,” and to say, “If he were to come into the 
room, we should all fall down and kiss the hem 
of his garment.” 


Mr. Procter’s sketch of Charles Lamb’s 
friend Dyer, who is named in the preceding 
extract, may be taken as a pleasant i- 
men of the delicate skill with which he 
draws the characters of men who made the 
little world that cheered this gentle life of a 
man stricken heavily yet not cast down : 


George Dyer, once a pupil in Christ’s Hos- 
pital, possessing a good reputation as a classi- 
cal scholar, and who had preceded Lamb in the 
school, about this time came into the circle of 
his familiars. Dyer was ove of the simplest 
and most inoffensive men in the world; in his 
heart there existed nothing but what was alto- 
gether pure and unsophisticated. He seemed 
never to have outgrown the innocence of child- 
hood ; or rather he ap to be without those 
germs or first principles of evil which some- 
times begin to show themselves even in child- 
hood itself. He was not only without any of 
the dark passions himself, but he would not 
perceive them in others. He looked only on 
the sunshine. Hazlitt, speaking of him in hie 
“Conversation of Authors,” gays, “ He lives 
amongst the old authors, if he does not enter 
much into their spirit He handles the covers, 
and turns over the pages, and is familiar with 
the names and dates. He is busy and self- 
involved. He hangs like a film and cobweb 
upon letters, or is like the dust upon the out- 
side of knowledge, which should not too rudely 
be brushed aside. He follows learning as its 
shadow, but as such he is respectable. He 
browses on the husks and leaves of books.” 
And Lamb says, “The Gods, by denying him 
the very faculty of discrimination, have effectu- 
ally cut off every seed of envy in his bosom.” 

Dyer was very thin and short in person, and 
was extremely near-sighted; and his motions 
were often (apparently) spasmodic. His means 
of living were very scanty ; he subsisted mainly 
by supervising the press, being employed for 
that purpose by booksellers when they were 


—_— Greek or Latin books. He dwelt in 
’s 


Clifford’s Inn “like a dove in an asp’s nest,” as 
Charles Lamb wittily says ; and he might often 
have been seen with a classical volume in his 
hand, and another in his pocket, walking slowly 
along Fleet street or its neighbourhood, uncon- 
scious of gazers ; cogitating over some sentence, 
the correctness of which it was his duty to 
determine. You might meet him murmuring 
to himeelf in a low voice, and apparently tasting 
the flavour of the words.: Dyer’s knowledge of 
the drama (which formed part of the subject of 
his first publication), may be guessed, by his 
having read Shakespeare, “ an irregular genius,” 
and having dipped into Rowe and Otway ; but 
never having heard of any other writers in that 
class. In absence of mind, he probably ex- 
ceeded every other living man. Lamb has set 
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forth one instance (which I know to be a fact) 
of Dyer’s forgetfulness, in his “‘ Oxford in the 
Vacation ;” and to this various others might be 
added, such as his emptying his snuff-box into 
the teapot when he was p ing breakfast for 
a hungry friend, &. But it is scarcely worth 
while to chronicle minutely the harmless foibles 
of this inoffensive old man. If I had to write 
his epitaph I should say that he was neither 
much respected nor at all hated; too to 
dislike, too inactive to excite ee on ; 
and that he was as simple as the daisy, which 
we think we admire, and daily tread under foot. 


A personal recollection of Wordsworth is 
the last sketch we may allow ourselves to 
quote : 


If Keats was by nature the most essentially a 
poet in the present century, there is litthe doubt 
that Wordsworth has left his impress more 
broadly and more permanently than any other 
of our later writers upon the literature of Eng- 
land. There are barren, unpeopled wastes in 
the “ Excursion,” and in some of the longer 
poems; but when his Genius stirs, we find our- 
selves in rich places which have ro lin 
any book since the death of Milton. his 
lyrical ballads first appeared, they encountered 
much opposition and some contempt. Readers 
had not for many years been accustomed to 
drink the waters of lelicon pure and undefiled ; 
and Wordsworth (a prophet of the true faith) 
had to gird up his loins, march into the desert, 
and pre or battle. He has, indeed, at last 
achieved a conquest; but a long course of time, 
although sure of eventual success, elapsed before 
he could boast of victory. The battle has been 
perilous. When the “ Excursion” was pub- 
lished (in 1814) Lamb wrote a review of it for 
“The Quarterly Review.” Whatever might 
have been the actual fitness of this performance, 
it seems to have been hacked to pieces ; more 
than a third of the substance cut away; the 
warm expressions converted into cold ones; 
and (in Lamb’s phrase) “ the ye E eros out 
and the bleeding sockets left.” ‘This mangling 
(or amendment, as I suppose it was considered ) 
was the work of the late Mr. Gifford. ‘Charles 
had a great admiration for Wordsworth. It 
was short of prostration, however. He states 
that the style of ‘“‘ Peter Bell” does not satisfy 
him : but “‘ Hartleap, Well’ is the tale for me,” 
are his words in 1819. 

I have a vivid recollection of Wordsworth, 
who was a very grave man, with stro 
and a deep voice. I met him first at the cham- 
bers {they were in the Temple) of Mr. Henry 
Crabb Robinson, one of the most amiable of 
men. I was a young versifier, and Wordsworth 
was just emerging out of a cloud of ignorant 
contumely into the sunrise of his fame. He 
was eng A seers too fond) of reciting his own 
poetry, re friends and strangers. I was not 
attracted by his manner, which was almost too 
solemn, but I was deeply impressed by some of 
the weighty notes in his voice, when he was 
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delivering out his oracles. I forget whether it 

was “ Dion” or the beautiful poem of “ Laoda- 

mia ” that he read ; but I remembered the read- 

ing long afterwards, as one recollects the roll 
the spent thunder. 


i 
of 

I met Wordsworth occasionally afterwards, 
at Charles Lamb’s, at Mr. Rogers’s, and else- 
where, and once he did me the honour to call 
upon me. I remember that he had a very gen- 
tle as when he looked at my children. He 
took hand of my dear daughter (who died 
lately) in his hand, and spoke some words to 
her, the recollection of which, perhaps, helped, 
with other things, to incline her to poetry. 
Hazlitt “ve that Wordsworth’s face, notwith- 
— is constitutional gravity, sometimes 
revealed indications of dry humour. And once, 
at @ morning visit, I heard him give an account 
of his having breakfasted in company with 
Coleridge, and allowed him to expatiate to the 
extent of his lungs. ‘‘ How could you permit 
him to go on and weary himself?” said Rogers; 
ee; why, you are to meet him at dinner this even- 
ing.” ‘ Yes,” replied Wordsworth; “I know. 
that very well ; but we like to take the sting out 
of him beforehand.” 


And, coming back to Lamb again, here is 
the sum of all : 


Charles Lamb was born almost in penury, 
and he was taught bY ane | Even when a 
boy he was forced to labour for his bread. In 
the first opening of manhood a terrible calamity 
fell upon him; in magnitude fit to form the 
mystery or centre of an antique drama. He 
had to dwell, all his days, with a person incur- 
ably mad. From Bae | he ro at Once to 
unpleasant toil an eo . These were 
the sole changes in his fortune. Yet he gained 
friends, respect, a position ; and great sympathy 
from all; showing what one poor man of genius 
under grievous misfortune, may do, if he be 
courageous and faithful to the end. 

Charles Lamb never preached nor prescribed ; 
bat let his own actions tell their tale and pro- 
duce their natural effects; neither did he Fal 
out little apophthegms or scraps of wisdom, 
derived from other minds. But he succeeded ; 
and in every success there must be a mainsta 
of right or truth to support it ; otherwise it wi 
eventually fail. 

It is true that in his essays and numerous let- 
ters many of his sincere thoughts and opinions 
are written down. These, however, are written 


TIT 


down oo and just as they occur, without 
any special design. Some persons exhibit only 
their ingenuity, or learning. It is not every 
one who is able, like the licentiate Pedro Gar- 
dem, to deposit his wealth of soul by the road- 
side. 

Like all persons of great intellectual sensi- 
bility, Lamb we to all impressions. To 
sympathize with Tradegy or Comedy only, 
argues a limited capacity. The mind thus con- 
structed is partially lame or torpid. One hem- 
isphere has never been reached. 

It should not be forgotten that Lamb ow 
sessed one great advantage. He lived and died 
amongst his s. This was what enabled him 
to exercise his natural strength; as neither a 

arasite nor a patron can. It is marvellous 
ow freedom of thought operates; what strength 
it gives to the system ; with what lightness and 
freshness it endures the spirit. — Then, he was 
made stronger by trouble; mado wiser Hy grief. 

I have not attempted to fix the precise spot 
in which Charles Lamb is to shine hereafter in 
the firmament of letters. I am not of sufficient 
magnitude to determine his astral elevation — 
where he is to dwell — between the sun Shakes- 
— and the twinkling Zoilus. Yhat must 

left to time. Even the fixed stars at first 
waver and coruscate, and require long seasons 
for their consummation and final settlement. 

Whenever he differs with us in opinion, (as 
he does occasionally,) let us not hastily pro- 
nounce him to be wrong. It is wise, as well as 
modest, not to show too much eagerness to 
adjust the ideas of all other thinkera to the 
(sometimes low) level of our own. 


Here, then, we close the book, not seldom 
to reopen it for authentic recollections of 
facts interesting to all lovers of letters, for 
criticism that may temper and amend opin- 
ions formed upon less knowledge, for refresh- 
ment in the fellowship of a book that is no 
product of the chemistry of the book trade, 
in combination of dry facts or strained fan- 
cies with demi paper and printer’s ink, but 
tender, living thought. 

Three different portraits of Charles Lamb 
and a portrait of his sister illustrate the vol- 
ume. The next thing wanted is an accu- 
rate edition of his letters. Sir Thomas 
Talfourd sometimes made the mistake of 





abridging and modifying those he gave. 
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CHAPTER V. 
GETTING AT THE TRUTH. 


Ovr friend Mrs. Ferrier, as the train bore 
her back from grim Birmingham, and home 
to gay Leamington, felt by no means grati- 
fied with the results of the day. If she had 
not been the dupe of another’s cunning, she 
had_ been tricked by her own expectations ; 
and that is usually the more galling humilia- 
tion of the two. She got a momentary 
glimpse of a letter in her son’s hands, and 
the sight of it fanned her failing energies 
into a flame again. 

The writer of the cherished letter was 
surely the detested Miss March. That 
young lady might be exulting in the thought 
that Richard would soon be irrevocably hers. 
“ But no!” Mrs. Ferrier said to herself, — 
“no! until I actually know that the thing 
is beyond all cure, not one thing will I leave 
undone that can prevent it. I'll have this 
disgusting mystery probed, and sifted, and 
turned inside out, and, in short, made as 
clear and certain as though it had been 
performed in the middle of the day, and in 
the most public part of London. To-morrow 
morning I'll think of some means of getting 
at those doctors who used to frequent Scar- 
lington House. I'll bring them —or one 
of them—to book. I'll get at the truth, 
if, in doing so, I make an enemy of the 
whole world.” 

On the following morning she and Rich- 
ard met as usual at breakfast. 

“Do you often hear from Minchley, my 
dear Richard?” was Mrs. Ferrier’s first 
question to him. She asked nothing now 
without a purpose in it. 

“ No, ecldom indeed. I begged so hard 
of Eva to let me have an answer to my 
last, that she did write yesterday, — but 
very briefly.” 

“Oh! And she persists in that noble 
self-denial which both you and I appreciate 
and admire so much?” 

“Yes. Oh, how mistaken she is in me! 
She fancies — if any discovery should occur 
—that I should regret uniting my lot to 
hers. I cannot convince her that to have 
her would outweigh everything. I write 
and urge it upon her every day.” 

“ Well, it’s very honourable in her, and I 
have no doubt we shall find her parentage 
to be quite satisfattory. I’m going to make 
a few inquiries by-and-bye. You can tell 
her so. And I’ve no doubt we shall make 
a delightful discovery.” 

Mrs. Ferrier had no belief in the sincer- 
ity of Kva’s hesitation. The girl knew she 
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haa r Richard safe, and thought fit 
to ~ | cuildeasien Richard's mother 
felt a bitterness towards the young woman 
out of all proportion to anything she had 
ever previously felt in her life. Let all 
due allowance be made for ber. This un- 
welcome affair had come to turn into bitter- 
ness and anxiety the happiest. portion of 
her life. 

Richard had come safely out of the dan- 
gers of the war, —~ dangers which he need 
never encounter again. With a good name, 
a good property, good looks, and withal a 
hero’s laurels, there was hardly any family 
which could count itself dishonoured by an 
alliance with him. There was hardly any 

rospect for him that she was not justified 
in forecasting. And now — now, just when 
she thought herself sitting down to a life- 
long feast of happiness, a bitter draught of 
disappointment and disgrace was put up to 
her lips to be drunk. Richard was going 
to out-fool the maddest matrimonial fool of 
whom Mrs. Ferrier had ever heard. In 
‘bygone years she had felt afraid lest Mr. 
icholas, her brother-in-law, should marry 
his cook or housekeeper, and so deprive 
Richard of all his expectations. Poor, un 
assuming Mrs. Check little knew of how 


Now, indeed, Mrs. Ferrier would have been 
only too glad if uncle Nicholas had been 
alive to support her with all the influence 
his money would give him. 

However, fate had made her self-depend- 
ent; and the dependence need not prove a 
vain one. 

She had bethought herself of a way, 
curious but safe, in which she might reach 
the unknown gentleman whom her brother. 
in-law had beheld in the moonlit parlour of 
Scarlington House. He was, no doubt, to 
be identified with one of the five several 
doctors named by Charlotte. Mrs. Ferrier 
called to mind the popular disposition to 
bestow the doctor’s degree upon all who 
practise medicine. Possibly none of the 
five were “ doctors ” in strict form of speech. 
Our friend was no such medical maniac as 
poor Lady Anne, but she was acquainted 
with one eminent physician in Leamington. 
And he, at her request, lent her a catalogue 
of all the medical men in existence through- 
out England. She was not long in turning 
it over. Messrs. Progg and Starver were 
dead. Doctor Stuffington — Mrs. Ferrier’s 
ne himself informed her — was 
still in lucrative London practice. He had 
always borne an unblemished name, and 
could hardly (our friend considered) be 





the hero of that horrible night. 





much suspicion she had been the object. 
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The names of Messrs. Waxworth and 
Lacy were still on the list of surgeons; and 
nothing particular of good or bad was 
reported about them. A London directory 
revealed the abodes of the three gentlemen; 
and with this information, so rapidly and so 
easily gained, Mrs. Ferrier walked away 
towards one of the best of the Leamington 
streets. 

There was a house, with sundry portraits 
— photographs, and of other kinds — in the 
windows and about the door; and to this 
house Mrs. Ferrier betook herself. Arrived 
— she asked to speak with Mr. Dash- 
well. 

Mr. Dashwell presented himself at once. 
He was an artist, whom Mrs. Ferrier, by 
seasonable patronage and recommendation, 
had laid under gratitude to herself. And 
he was now, unconsciously to help her 
towards the great discovery. 

“Mr. Dashwell,” she said, “if you are 
disengaged, might I speak to you in thé 
room at the back ?” 

That room at the back was a painting- 
room. Mr. Dashwell eagerly led the way. 
He eet a chair for the lady, and awaited 
what she had to say. 

“Mr. Dashwell, [know you must be busy, 
and I won’t keep you very long. I suppose 
you've plenty of work on your hands?” 

“In a great measure, thanks to your 
kindness, I get on pretty well ; Mrs. Ferrier. 
I assure you I ddn’t know how much to 
thank you for it.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Dashwell, I'm truly 
glad to hear you are succeeding. Now I 
come to ask you to do me a great favour.” 

“ That, Mrs. Ferrier, I feel to be quite 
impossible. After all you have done for me, 
any return I could make would be only a 


very poor payment of a debt.” 


“Tm going to put you to the proof at 
once, Mr. Dashwell. I want you, if you 
will, to sketch a fancy scene for me. I'll 
just describe it as it’s written down here; 
and then you'll see exactly what I mean.” 

And Mrs. Ferrier pulled out of her work- 
bag a written paper, and prepared to read 
it. Mr. Dashwell took up a pencil and 
some paper, to write it down as she read it. 

“ But, first (you won’t ask me to give any 
reason for it), but I should be glad if you 
would not mention it to any one — not to 
any one. I’m quite prepared to pay any 
sum = think fit.” 

“Mrs. Ferrier, you may be sure that I 
won’t dream of naming it to anybody. As 
to payment, you distress me by speaking of 
it; only too happy, I am sure, to serve you 
im any single thing.” 











“Very well, I'll take you at your kind 
word. I'll read the description of what I 
want drawn. You'll think it a very odd 
fancy in me. However, here it is.” 

“* A parlour, with the moonlight stream- ° 
ing in through the open French window.’” 
Mr. Dashwell wrote down those words, and 
waited for what was to follow. “*‘'The par- 
lour otherwise in darkness. At the window, 
and looking out of it, a man carrying a child 
in his arms. Outside, and close to the win- 
dow, a@ woman, in the shadow of the par- 
lour; a tall screen somewhere near the 
window ; and a statue of a Moorish slave, 
or some such figure, with a basket of flow- 
ers. That, I think, is all, Mr. Dashwell; - 
and a very nonsénsical idea you must think 
it, I am sure.” 

“ Not at all, Mrs. Ferrier. A very strik- 
ing idea. Very picturesque indeed, with a 
strong dash of the mysterious in it. Is the 
picture to have any title ? or must it be left 
to suggest a title for itself?” 

“Why, I think, Mr. Dashwell, you may 
as well put a name toit. You can call it 
‘ The Secret Infanticide.’ Yes, that will do 
very well. But I must again beg of you not 
to name it to a single soul.” 

“ Most assuredly, Mrs. Ferrier. Do you 
want to have it done quickly ?” 

“Every hour, I may say, is of conse- 
— to me, Mr. Dashwell. But I want 
three or four copies of it; three at the least.” 

“Hm! that ‘Il take some little time. 
Suppose I were to photograph it? You 
might have any number of copies then, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Ferrier caught at this suggestion 
with eagerness. 

The scheme she had in view, if not 
already guessed at, may be very easily 
explained. 

One of the five medical men whose name 
she had got from Mrs. Walsh was (probably ) 
the man whom her brother-in-law had seen 
on that ‘memorable March night in 1838. 
Of. those five, two were dead; three were 
surviving still. If the actor in that dark 
transaction were yet living, it would surely 
shake him out of his wicked secrecy to be 
suddenly informed that the horrid affair 
was not forgotten even now. Sending him 
a picture of the affair would be much more 
startling than attacking him by a written 
accusation. It would leave him with no 
knowledge as to the exact insight into the 
guilty secret obtained by the sender. It 
would involve no acknowledgment that the 
inquirer stood in need of proof, and knew 
not on whom to fix the guilt. 

He would at once assume that the un- 
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known person who had rescued the infant 
had at length fixed the guilt where it ought 
to rest; and he would be ready and eager 
to purchase secrecy as to his own share in 
it, by revealing the name and condition of 
his employer. 

But what if he were one of those two 
doctors who had since died? Even then, 
those men who received it would recognize 
the parlour they must often have seen. In- 
deed, they should be favoured with names 
and places to remind them; and any suspi- 
cious circumstances which had crossed their 
notice in Scarlington House would be 
brought very forcibly to their memories. 
However, it was most earnestly to be hoped 
that the hero of that evil night was amongst 
the living, and not the dead. 

Mrs. Ferrier thought how useful it might 
be to produce her pictorial appeal at any 
time, and at the shortest notice ; so she beg- 
ged Mr. Dashwell to get all completed with- 
out any delay. He promised to satisfy her 
impatience as nearly as he could. 

“This is Saturday,” he said; “and I 
could do a little at it to-morrow. I think I 
may promise to bring you them on Monday 
morning, Mrs. Ferrier.” 

But a few days before, Mrs. Ferrier 
would have been greatly grieved at the 
thought of inducing anybody to labour on 
Sunday. 

But her devotion to the great object of 
her pursuit had pretty nearly (for the time 
being) extinguished every other devotion. 
It repeating the Liturgy backwards way 
on, or playing a game of cards in her pew, 
would have availed to detach her son trom 
Miss March, I greatly fear that her end 
would have reconciled even to means as 
outrageous as these. 

She passed a weary two days after her 
visit to Mr. Dashwell. Sunday was now no 
more a pleasant day to Mrs Ferrier. She 
felt that Sunday was Miss March’s day. 
It was the day on which that baleful influ- 
ence was free to work, unchecked by any 
counter-influence of her own. 

She could not enjoy being alone with 
Richard. For the one topic on which he 
was most anxious to talk was just that one 
upon which she could only speak warily and 
deceptively. 

Just about noon on Monday, Mr. Dash- 
well came in to announce that his work was 
completed. 

“T thought, Mrs. Ferrier,” he said, “ that 
you would like me to give them into your 
own hands.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Dashwell; and thank 
you a thousand times.” 
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Mr. Dashwell had not much troubled 
himself with the reason for this lady’s odd 
whim. 

He thought it most probable that some 
novel had taken a firmer hold of her fancy 
than she was willing to confess ; or that she 
was even meditating a novel of her own, 
and gathering in a few choice horrors for 
its embellishment. 

He had executed his work exceedingly 
well, and had brought with him two dozen 
photographs of the scene as suggested. 

The plate he would either keep or de- 
stroy, as Mrs. Ferrier was willing. She 
desired that it might be destroyed. And 
once again she urged payment upon him, 
he declining as before. And with a final 
expression of thanks on her side, and a 
final promise of secrecy on his (both en- 
tirely sincere), the interview ended at 
once. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Ferrier took out 
three of the photographs (they were small 
in size); and enclosed them severally in 
three large envelopes. Those envelopes 
she addressed, one by one, to each of the 
three practitioners; to wit, Doctor Stuffing 
ton, Mr. Waxworth, and Mr. Lacy. In- 
side each envelope she wrote, in as mascu- 
line a handwriting as she could assume, — 

“Tf you would keep from the knowledge 
of the world the affair of which this picture 
may remind you, you will act wisely in 
communicating with H. S., Post Ofjice, 
Warwick. Remember S—e—n House, 
Fulham, and the night of the seventh of 
March, 1838 |” 

Mrs. Ferrier then carefully stowed away 
the remaining photographs in her most 
private drawer. As carefully did she place 
the three letters in her pocket; order a 
fly to wait on her as speedily as possible ; 
and, as soon as it was ready, drive over to 
Warwick, and to the post-oflice. There she 
deposited her letters in the box, and gave 
a brief direction to the postmaster, — 

“Tf you get any letters for‘ H. S.,’ Mr. 
Stamp, may I beg of you at once to send 





them on to me? Pray remember ‘ H. S.,’ 
| and send them under cover, by all means. 
| Don’t let anybody know but yourself, if you 
| can help it.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am. I'll take care you 
ass them. And there'll be no likelihood 
of anybody knowing. I'll see to it, ma’am.” 

For Mrs. Ferrier was highly popular 
with her inferiors in station. Proud peo- 
ple very often both merit and obtain this 
favour. And our friend felt her advan- 


tage in this respect very ins, now. 
As far as she could see, to trust 
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was the better and safer course. If she 
called or sent for the letters, she or her 
messenger might be watched and traced. 

By the arrangement she had made the 
chance of discovering her identity with 
“ H. S.” would be decidedly diminished. 

This was on Monday, the 9th of June. 
Accordingly, the morning o¥ Tuesday, the 
10th, brought all her three letters to their 
respective destinations in London. And 
Dr. Stuflington, of Brook Street; Mr. 
Waxworth, of Wimpole Street; and Mr. 
Lacy, of New Burlington Street,— all 
(pretty much at the same moment) re- 
ceived each a large letter with the War- 
wick postmark. 

Doctor Stuffington was in ill-health, and 


- temper to correspond. Bestowing just one 


glance at the photograph and its title, he 
set it down as a piece of stupid satire, de- 
signed by some homeopathist. For ho- 
meopathy was to Doctor Stuffington what 
Popery is to Mr. Whalley. Without so much 
as looking at the written paper inside, he 
tossed envelope, photograph, and all iuto 
the fire; for he enjoyed a fire in all but 
the very hottest weather. And I doubt if, 
when a day or two had elapsed, he so much 
as remembered the matter. He certainly 
never spoke about it. Mr. Waxworth sat 
for.some minutes turning from the picture 
to the letter, and back again, with a 
strangely puzzled amusement. He finally 
put both in his pocket. Mr. Lacy looked 
at them in a bewilderment which (to look 
at his face) had more of trouble than of 
pleasure in it. He was a little late in set- 
ting out on his visits that morning, and 
ce, absent aad embarrassed when he 
did. 

After he had cleared away the cases 
which pressed most for attendance, he 
walked to Charing Cross, went. into a 
stationer’s, and wrote a letter, which it may 
be our privilege at once to read. It 
was, — 

“¢ HT, 8” may look for the desired infor- 
mation within a few days.” . 

This was all he wrote. He placed it in 
the post-oflice, and took a cab, giving to the 
driver no more definite direction than 
“ Stepney.” 

To Stepney, therefore, he was driven. 
He dismissed the cab somewhere in the 
Commercial Road and turned into a by- 
street which led in the direction of the 
river, on foot. He walked into a neigh- 
bourhood which (except by saying that it 
lay close to the Thames) we need not par- 
ticularly describe. 

Very near the shore there stood a long, 





low, one-storied range of building, de 
tached from all the houses near it, and sur- 
rounded by an iron railing. On the front, 
which stood back from the street by some 
yards, was an inscription which told you 
that this building was Lady Seunthorpe’s 
House of Refuge. 

Lady Scunthorpe was an excellent lady 
of fortune and of rank, who, more than 
120 years ago, had herself retired to that 
grand universal refuge which, sooner or 
later, is opened for us all. But while on 
earth, and (as the inscription made known) 
in the year 1714, she had established and 
endowed this Refuge; providing for eight 
poor women, who should be received and 
maintained therein; and also for one or 
two oflicials, for the better preservation of 
the charity. 

At that time Stepney was a pleasant 
country village, enlivened by the great 
city so near at hand. But now the once 
secluded Refuge was encompassed by the 
town. 

It was well known that the ground which 
it occupied would, if set at liberty, produce 
a sum which might maintain thrice the num- 
ber of those who now received its benefits. 
And equally well was it known that, if good 
Lady Scunthorpe could have foreseen so 
altered a state of things, she would have 
prepared and provided for such an exten- 
sion. But her trustees felt bound by what 
the had said in 1714, not at all by what she 
would have said in 1856. And Lady 
Scunthorpe’s eight old women — and never 
more than eight—continued, by their 
antiquated costume (costume of housemaids 
in the reign of Anne), as well as by their 
rural-seeming Refuge-house, to tell of the 
time gone by. Otherwise, Lady Scun- 
thorpe’s trustees were patterns to all such 
bodies as theirs. The eight old folks had 
their rightful share of the bequest as it 
stood, and were always considerately 
treated. 

Mr. Lacy rang the bell at the iron gate, 
and, on its being quickly answered, ex- 

ressed his desire of seeing Mrs. Beakham. 

he portress, probably the youngest and 
nimblest of all the eight, at once admitted 
him, and showed him to Mrs. Beakham’s 
door. Mr. Lacy was very quickly inside of 
it, and face to face with the woman he had 
come to see. Each inmate of the Refuge 
enjoyed two small rooms. It was now near 
one o’clock, and Mrs. Beakham was watch- 
ing over the fire the saucepan in which her 
dinner was developing itself. She looked 
to be about sixty years old. She had the 
face and air of one who in life has known 
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much of the rough, and little of the smooth. 
Her visitor hastily put his hand to his breast 
pocket, as if to-assure himself that some- 
thing was there, and then he spoke at once. 

“ You don’t remember me, Mrs. Beak- 
ham, I suppose ?” 

“ Why, sir — why, really I— why, deary 
me —can it be Doctor Lacy ?” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Beckham, my name is Lacy.” 

The woman looked pleased. Mr. Lacy’s 
cowitenance hardly denoted any reciprocal 
pleasure, but of his own accord he pro- 
ceeded to sit down. 

It was_a plain, comfortable room; and 
amidst the modern monotony of houses and 
streets, Lady Scunthorpe’s home was, as 
far as eyesizht went, a Refuge to all who so 
much as looked at it. Mrs. Beakham gave 
one or two progs with a fork at the con- 
tents of her saucepan, then covered it up 
again, and with a real welcome in her face 
sat down in a chair herself. 

“ Well, to be sure, sir, to think of seeing 
you here! It really looks to me just like 
old times.” 

“Does it, Mrs. Beakham? I dare say I 
shall make it look a little more like old 
times when I tell you what I’ve come to say, 
though perhaps you can guess what that is, 
Mrs. Beakham ?” 

“No, sir, that I’m sure I never can,” 
said the woman, more puzzled by the 
angrily suspicious tone of his words than 
by the nature of the words themselves. 

“You can’t guess?” went on Mr. Lacy, 
exactly like a counsel attacking a refractory 
witness. “Qh, very well. No great ne- 
cessity that you should. I'll tell you. Do 
you recollect, Mrs. Beakham, paying a visit 
to a certain house in Fulham, late one 
night, more than eighteen years ago, when 
I had the great honour of receiving and 
entertaining you there? Do you remem- 
ber the little affair which occasioned your 
visit, and in which (though I don’t come to 
talk about tha’) you rather took upon your- 
self too much?” 

“T remember what it was, sir — yes, of 
course ;” and the woman looked as if she 

- did not thoroughly understand him. 

“Very well, Mrs. Beakham; I never 
thought you behaved very well to me in 
cutting the matter so short as you did. But 
I never thought until this very day that you 
had done anything worse. But I find vou 
have been doing a great deal worse. ‘You 
have talked about the matter to others.” 
-“To others, sir! No, never. Never 


once to a single soul, if you'll believe me, 
sir. Never once in all these years!” : 
“ Now, now, my good woman! if there be 
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one thing which I detest it is—a useless 
untruth. J know that you have gossiped 
about it. And there’s no telling who may 
know it, or what steps they may take in 
consequence of it. You'll have yourself to 
thank if the excellent people who manage 
this Refuge hear of the matter, and take it 
into their head# that you're not a proper 
person to remain here.” 

“I’m sure, sir,” said the woman, who was 
crying now — “I'm sure, sir, if there’s a 
single creature as knows of it, it isn’t through 
anything I’ve said. And ‘it'll be a very 
cruel thing if I am to suffer for it, after all 
these long years too.” 

“So then, Mrs. Beakham, you persist in 
saying that you never said a word about 
the matter to any one?” and as Mr. Lacy 
said this, he put his hand into the pocket of 
his coat, and held it there, as if its next 
movement were to be regulated by the wo- 
man’s reply. That reply was a simple rep- 
etition of the previous denial. 

“There then, Mrs. Beakham. Just look 
at that!” and with these words he whipped 
out of his pocket and placed full before her 
the photograph which that morning had 
brought him. “ ¥es, Mrs. Beakham, that 
pretty little picture was sent to me this 
morning in a letter from Warwick, but from 
whom, you ought to knew better than I can. 
Now tell me again that you never talked to 
any one about it.” 

“ Indeed, sir, whether you chose to be- 
lieve me or not, I never did. But what 
does this picture mean, sir? It’s a picture of 
what happpened—and yet you see, sir, it 
isn’t.” 

“ Of course, Mrs. Beakham. It’s just 
such a fancy picture of the matter as a per- 
son would draw who got hold of the nght 
story by the wrong end, do you see? If you 
couldn’t quite hold your tongue about it, 
why, you’d better have told it all right out. 
They needn’t have made us both so much 
worse than we ever were. I hope you're 
flattered by that likeness of yourself, as 
given in this precious picture. Charming 
countenance, isn’t it?” 

The artist, unknown to them, but known 
to us as Mr. Dashwell of Leamington, had 
been guided by the nature of the subject 
supplied to him, and had made the woman 
at the window look as hideously murderous 
as you can possibly imagine. 

“ Well, sir, it’s a wicked shame, and it’s 
too bad, whoever has done it. I can only 
say again that I never did tell anybody ; 
and, as you say,I shouldn’t be likely to 
make it so much worse than it was, if I did.” 

Heavy as appearances weighed against 
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her, Mr. Lacy was beginning to think that 
Mrs. Beakham spoke the truth. But how, 
in that case, could so many of the details be 
known ? 

“ Mrs. Beakham,” he said, “ I don’t accuse 
you of intentionally doing any mischief.” 

“No, sir, surely not; for it’s I that should 
be first to suffer, you know. But you said 
just now that I bel displeased you in some- 
thing or other I did at the time. I really 
didn’t know that you’d any fault to find 
with me.” 

“Why, it wasn’t fair and open of you, 
Mrs. Beakham, though in itself what you 
did might be all very well. You took the 
child away of your own accord, and without 
asking me. at was not proper behaviour 
to me.” 

“The child! Why, sir, I laid the poor 
little thing on the table, as you told me 
when you asked me to come into the dining- 
room, — surely you remember, sir. I never 
touched it afterwards, and for aught I ever 
knew, she may be living there still.” 

“Upon my word, but you act the part of 
innocence uncommonly well! But you'll not 

uite argue me out of my own senses. 
hy, woman, what is the of your per- 
isting in this? You had a glass— your 
glass, filled several times, and in different 
manners—in the dining-roo. Then — 
and I quite coincided with you — you said 
you had had enough, and would go. You 
did go. I waited just to put the decanters 
away, and then I went tospeak toacertain per- 
son up-stairs. Then I went down into the little 
parlour, and found the child gone. I could 
only suppose that you had gone up-stairs 
after me, a thing which you had no right 
to do; that you had heard a few words 
which passed between that other person and 
myself, and carried the baby away. What 
else could I possibly think ? ” 

“ Sir, you surprise me so much that I feel 
as if my wits were going. When I left the 
dining-room I walked straight out through 
the parlour. I never so much as looked at 
the table where I left the child.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Beakham, the greater fool I 
am in believing you, the greater your wick- 
edness in deceiving. But really and truly, 
I must and do believe you.” . j 

“You may indeed, sir, though I oughtn’t, 
perhaps, to wonder if you don’t. But oh, 
sir! what are we, both of us, todo? And 
who can be contriving against us after all 
these years ? And what does it all mean?” 

“TI came here to get you to find out for 
me. Don’t be frightened, as if we were in 
any danger. There’s no danger if we both 
hold our tongues. What can be charged 





against us? Just let me repeat the thing to 
you, Mrs. Beakham : — More than eighteen 
ar ago, you (being a monthly nurse) and 
(being a doctor, wanting more practice 
than he could always get) were very fre- 
quently*brought together. One day Icame 
to tell you that a lady wanted to adopt a 
child — to adopt a child from its birth ; that 
if you could find any mother willing to part 
with a child from its birth, there was a hand- 
some reward to be divided between that 
mother and yourself. Don’t look as if you 
were before a judge. Where was the harm 
in that? The charity which thinks no evil 
enforced me to believe — enforces me to 
believe now —that the lady did this with 
the full knowledge and consent of all who 
had a right to know or to object. The 
secrecy was only to beguile the world; and 
who is the world, that it is to pry into our 
affairs, and ask whether we adopt other peo- 
ple’s children or not ? Well, you happened 
to have a client very suitable for our pur- 
ose. We refused—though she would 
ardly come into the plan on any other terms 
— to let her know how her child was to be 
disposed of. Plainly, this picture is not of 
her contriving, for she could not guess with- 
out a miracle at the manner of our doing it, 
and she never could follow you to see. 
However, we planned it all, as you know, 
as we had a right to plan it. The key was 
to be left in the garden door, and at about 
six o'clock in the evening you were to go © 
and fetch it, locking the door outside, which 
I conclude you did. About twelve o’clock 
~~ brought the baby. I met you at the 
rench window, just .as this admirable pic- 
ture represents me. But instead of having 
any baby in my arms, | only held a large 
bag stuffed with old things, and the money 
inside them. You know you were frighten- 
ed of being robbed; and, moreover, did 
not want your husband to know how much 
ou had earned. Then we had some talk. 
ou were afraid of walking home, and I 
told you it was all nonsense, and added 
some good advice —I trust it did not quite 
fall to the ground —as to taking good care 
of the money after you had got it home. 
Then I asked you into the dining-room to 
get some refreshment. And I suspect all 
hag fright about going home was nothing 
ut a hint that you would like a glass. 
Well, that is all we know, if I am to believe 
you. In some unaccountable manner some 
peer has got hold of the story, though, as 
said, by the wrong end. Now as long as 
we are both quiet we cannot be molested 


‘for our share in the matter. If we begin 


inquiring and excusing ourselves, of course © 
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we as good as confess ourselves in the 


wrong. Don’t you quite see that, Mrs. 
Beakham ? ” 

“ Why, yes, sir; of course I see whatever 
you see, sir.” 

“Just so, Mrs. Beakham, and you are 
wise in domg so.”° 

“ But, sir, who could have taken the poor 
little child, and what became of it?” 

“T have my reasons for thinking that the 

child afterwards — not many months after- 
wards — found her way into the very same 
house. Until just now I supposed that you 
had taken her back to her mother; that the 
lady, whom I need not name, had after- 
wards changed her mind, and (through you) 
had adopted the little thing. But now the 
matter looks stranger than any matter I 
ever could have imagined. Wil try very 
carefully to ascertain who is moving in it 
now, and: whatever I hear you shall Lowe, 
And now, Mrs. Beakham, I'll say good 
morning.” 
‘And Mr. Lacy went out. Mrs. Beakham 
resumed the preparation of her dinner — 
a dinner which her neglect had spoiled be- 
yond repair, And I trust that Mr. Lacy’s 
visit may have been the herald of no more 
serious disaster to the ex-monthly nurse. 

Her visitor went away, not altogether 
sure what notice he should take of the 
threat so strangely conveyed to him that 
morning. Should a take no notice of it at 
all? The safety of such a course only be 
established by a more complete knowledge 
of the exact extent of “ H. S.’s” informa- 
tion. Should he endeavour to ascertain, in 
the first place, who “H. S.” was? That 
might only end in breaking down the screen 
of uncertainty which yet protected himself. 
One or two things were clear enough. His un- 
known correspondent had got hold — though 
very wrongly and imperfectly — of the awk- 
ward affair. That person, imagining he (or 
she) knew a part of it, was trying to fright- 
en him into telling the whole of it. How 
had the affair, so carefully shrouded in 
darkness, ever got into the light —even 
such distorted and discoloured light as this ? 
_ Again, with what motive was the unknown 

erson at Warwick seeking to terrify him 
into confession ? 

Mr. Lacy, instead of returning westward 
in any omnibus, took a cab for the journey, 
that he might meditate the two questions at 
leisure. o had whispered abroad, in 
such perverted fashion, the secret of that 
bygone March night ? Not the real mother 
ot the child; not the false mother of the 
child: not any person to whom their secret 
might have been voluntarily confessed or 
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incautiously betrayed; for in that case the 
picture would have embodied the truth, 
not so frightful a distortion of the truth as 
made the actual guilt comparative innocence. 
Mrs. Beakham he felt he must acquit of 
having effected the mischief by her tongue. 
Somebody (unlikely as it appeared on other 
grounds) must have witnessed the scene, and 
misunderstood its real nature. One of the 
servants must have been wakeful and suspi- 
cious on that night. Personal fear, or the 
consciousness of some secret of their own, 
might have kept the spectator silent both at 
that time and afterwards. But how account 
for a silence maintained so many years bein 
broken at last? The curiosity which had 
laid dormant for eighteen years should sure- 
ly have slept peacetully for ever. And this 
thought carried Mr. Lacy on to the second 

uestion which it concerned him to solve, — 
With what motive was the startling appeal 
made to him? With a wish to bring the 
guilty to justice? One actuated by that 
desire would scarcely appeal to the supposed 
criminal himself. “H. S.” could never 
seriously have meant the appeal to signify, 
“ Come, confess and be hanged, as you de- 
serve!” Money was, in all probability, the 
strong and simple motive of it all. Mr. 
Lacy knew the folly of complying with such 
extortioners as “ HL 8.” would probably 
prove to be. He had known instances im 
which a compliance with the first demand 
had, from the confession of guilt involved in 
it, empowered the extortioner to go on with 
increasing rapacity and with growing assur- 
ance. Assuredly the fear which lays a man, 
guilty or innocent, a prey to extortion, is 
the best possible illustration of the saying 
that “nothing is so rash as fear.” Mr. 
Lacy was not rash, because he was not 
timid. 

“No, Mr. ‘ H. S., Warwick,’” he said, as 
he re-perused the picture and letter in his 
cab; “or, as I am half inclined to think I 
ought to call you, Mrs.‘ H. S., Warwick,’ 
for I fancy I detect a lady's hand as well in 
the writing as in the whole idea of the thing. 
No, my conscientious madam, you had bet- 
ter have kept in your pocket the money this 
photograph must have cost yous Not one 
farthing would you ever get out of me, 


not if ze could hang me for refusing, as 


very likely you think you can.” 

There was still time to send off a second 
letter to the subject of this wise resolution. 
It might be odd that the note promising a 
further communication, and the promised 
communication itself, should both arrive to- 
gether. But the practical advantage of 


shortening the suspense would fully’ com- 
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pensate for that. So Mr. Lacy, in the 
same place in which he had written his 
morning’s letter, dashed off another to the 
same address. It was quite as brief as the 
former, and was as follows : — 

“ Will‘ H. S.’ be so good as to state the 
exact nature of the information desired in 
his (or her) letter? Address —‘ Wm. Lacy 
Esq., New Burlington Street, London.’ ” 

Mr. Lacy felt happier when he had put 
this letter into the post. “ Clearly,” so he 
thought, “my photographic friend must 
come to the real matter now. Thursday’s 
post will bring me a Warwick letter, de- 
manding so many pounds as the price of 
secrecy; and Thursday’s post, moreover, 
will take back to Warwick just this rejoin- 
der:—‘If Mr. Lacy is annoyed by any 
more attempts at extortion, he will put the 
matter into the hands.of the police.’ ” 

But, alas! how miscalculated we often 
find those arrangements which : gd per- 
fect wisdom at the time! While Mr. Lacy’s 
letter was still lying in the box where he 
had placed it, he was brought to regret the 
having written it. He was led to look on 
his wise stroke as a piece of short-sighted 
folly. We will tell how that happened ; 
not that we need feel so great an interest 
in Mr. Lacy, but because we desire to show, 
link by link, the chain which was drawing 
after it such important issues to our story. 

About half an hour after posting his 
second letter, Mr. Lacy met, on foot in the 
street, his fellow-surgeon and friend, Mr. 
Waxworth. Mr. Waxworth had succeeded 
him in the confidence, never long continued 
in the same quarter, of Lady Anne Som- 
erby in Scarlington House. But that was 

ears ago; and any little professional 
jealousy which might have arisen therefrom 
had long since vanished away. 

Mr. Lacy would have very much liked to 
know if his companion had ever heard any 
rumours of the affair so wickedly distorted 
by his photographic friend. But prudence 
kept him silent. They exchanged a few 
words — of no concern to us, —and were 
on the point of separating, when Mr. Wax- 
worth, suddenly arresting his friend’s de- 
parture, put his hand into his coat pocket. 

“ T want you,” he said, “to look at some- 
thing that came to me by post this morning. 
Look here! It’s a queer subject, but un- 
commonly well done. I’ve no idea who sent 
it me.” 

And Mr. Waxworth placed before his 
friend a duplicate of the picture which was 
then absorbing all his thoughts. He had 
presence of mind enough to betray no 
previous acquaintance with it. - 
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“ What can it mean ?.” he said. 

“Tm sure I can’t tell. But you can look 
at what accompanied it.” They were now 
in a very quiet street; and Mr. Waxworth 
handed the other surgeon a:verbatim copy 
(name excepted) of the menacing inquiry 
which had so disturbed himself. 

“ What a fool I have been!” he thought. 
‘ H. S.’ was in doubt upon which of us to fix ; 
and I’ve just gone and enabled her to fix 
upon me. I must try and get Waxworth 
to write a letter just like my own.” 

Mr. Waxworth pointed out the names 
and dates that protessed to assign a place 
and time to the pictured tragedy. 

“T suppose this must be Scarlington 
House that is meant,” he said ; “ it was just 
about that time that I used to attend Lady 
Anne Somerby. What a rascally piece of 
impudence! isit not? Pray, have you had 
one of these things sent you ?” 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say” (for it would 
not be safe to tell a falsehood which the 
course of events might compel him to re- 
tract): “I was in a hurry this morning, and 
didn’t open all my letters before going out. 
I shall see presently.” 

“ Why I ask\is, because you once visited 
at Scarlington House. I remember you 
said you had found Lady Anne a very lu- 
crative patient. So she was, as long as one 
could keep her. But what do you think 
this vile thing can mean?” 

“©<« Mean!’ oh, I felt sure—I feel sure 
— that it’s just an attempt at extortion. 
That’s all.” 

“ Well, I think so too. Of course I know 
there isn’t a shadow of foundation in the 
story. Lady Anne is dead; and where 
Mrs. Campion is nobody seems to have 
known for years and years past. Else the 
thing would be more their concern than 
mine. As it is, I think I shall just put it 
into the hands of the police. What do you 
think, Lacy ?” 

“ Why, I don’t think I would do that just 
now. You see, the party calling himself 
‘H. S? does not say a word about money. 
There is no direct attempt at extortion. 
That, no doubt, will come by-and-bye. Tl 
tell you what I would do if it were my case ; 
— what I shall do if I find any such letter 
when I get home —. I would just 
write and ask ‘ 7. S.’ to be so good as to 
explain what was wanted—exactly what 
was wanted. Then, most likely, you'll 
get a formal demand for money; and that 
will be full matter for a charge of extor- 
tion.” 








“ Certainly, certainly ; what you a ang 
has something to recommend it. I'll con- 
105. 
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sider about it.” Here Mr. Waxworth 
looked at the photograph again. 

“ There’s one rather odd thing, Lacy (if 
I’m not taking up too much of your time) ; 
and that is, though I’m sure no such thing 
as this ever happened in Scarlington House 
as I knew it, yet I keep looking at this pic- 
ture as if (somehow) it were not quite new 
to me; as if I had dreamt the thing, or had 
read it in some story-book long ago- ‘Well, we 
shall.meet to-morrow at St. George’s, you 
know; and perhaps I shall be able to tell 
you then,—not that it signifies much.” 
And then they parted for the time. 

Mr. Waxworth went away, in doubt 
whether he should follow Mr. Lacy’s advice, 
and try to entrap “ H. S.” into an overt 
attempt at extortion; or whether he should 
follow his own first impulse, and place the 

icture and letter in the hands of the police. 
Sreatually he did neither, and took refuge 
from the conflict of opinion in the comfort- 
able alternative of letting the matter alone. 

Mr. Lacy went home, not by any means 
well pleased with himself, and heartily 
wishing that Thursday morning was come. 
On Wednesday he met Mr. Waxworth on a 
professional matter at the hospital. When 
the business which had called them there 
was over, Mr. Waxworth brought up the 
subject of their yesterday’s conversation. 

“ Well, Lacy ” (they were now in a room 
appropriated to medical consultations, and 
were quite alone ee? “did you find a 
Jac-simile of that thing when you got home 
yesterday ?” 

“ Yes, I actually did. And I treated it 
as I told you I should. I wrote and asked 
the wretch —whom I more than suspect of 
being a she-wretch — what he or she want- 
ed.” 


“Perhaps you were right. However, I 
doubt whether I shall take any notice of 
the thing. It’s too contemptible, whoever 
is the doer of it. By the way, Lacy, you 
remember ny saying yesterday that I fan- 
cied I had heard a story somewhere, of 
which the picture reminded me, but could | 
not recollect how or where ?” 

“Yes, I remember you said so.” And 
Mr. Lacy’s look of genuine interest en- 
couraged the other to go on. 

“ Well, it flashed upon my mind just as I 
was getting into bed last night. I very well 
remember now. My sister, who visits at 
Minchley now and then, was telling me — I 
don’t know how long ago — of a manuscript 
she had been allowed to look at there. She 
said the names and places were all left out 
in it, but that it professed to be a true story 








(I dare say it was a bare-faced make-up 
after all, but my good sister won’t hear of 
my sayingso). She favoured me with a frag- 
ment of it second-hand. I'll just epitomize 
to you as much as I remember of it. It seems 
that the gentleman who appears in the 
double character of hero and historian of. 
the adventure — the gentleman who, as my 
penetrating sister says, ‘writes as no mere 
story-teller would write,’ — this gentleman 
(to call him so for the third time) once upon 
a time strayed into a garden for shelter 
from the rain, found himself locked in, 
walked up to the house, was somehow left 
by himself in a parlour— really I can’t re- 
member all the details, — went to sleep on 
the sofa, woke up in the middle of the 
night, and saw a man and woman standing 
at the window (just as in the picture, you 
know), with a baby whom they were about, 
between them, to kill. And then —I see 
you are interested in the story — the gen- 
tleman snatches up the baby, runs out of 
the house as hard as he can, and saves the 
child ; and —a great deal more which I don’t 
pretend to recollect. Now I'll tell you, 
Lacy, —— I think about the matter: 
this tale— which is very likely an extract 
from the London Journal, or some such pub- 
lication, — this tale has got into the hands 
of somebody who believes it — actually swal- 
lows it. And that person, either in malice 
or (it may be) in sheer stupidity, has taken 
it it into his head to fix it on Scarlington 
House. And they have found that both 
you and IJ, at one time, attended there. J 
intend to take no more notice of such an 
idiotic affair. But what do you think as to 
my theory ?” 

“T? oh, I think there is very much to be 
said for it. Yes, I should really say it must 
be the act of a lunatic. I'll tell you if I 
hear anything more of it.” 

And Mr. Lacy was glad to feel he had 
not betrayed himself to Mr. Waxworth. 
He now knew that the secret so carefully 
guarded had been known all along to some- 
body who, for motives not easily fathomed, 
had never made his power felt until this 
moment. The matter was far more myste- 
rious, far more perilous, than it had seemed 
at any former time. What would Thurs- 
day’s post bring with it now ? 

Mr. Lacy (he was a bachelor, as he de- 
served to be) — Mr. Lacy was seated over 
his solitary cup of coffee on Thursday morn- 
ing, when the double rap, at once longed 
for and dreaded by him, was heard through- 
out his house. In half a minute more a 
letter from Warwick was lying before him. 
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Of a certainty his judgment had not been 
at fault in forecasting the sex of his un- 
known correspondent. 

Mrs. Ferrier, now confident that she had 
got the right fish on her hook, felt less 
necessity for concealment and manceuvring ; 
and this letter had been written in her 
natural hand. 

Mr. Lacy turned it over once or twice 
before opening it, almost as if it had a will 
and purpose in itself, and he were beseech- 
ing it not to be too hard upon him. Then 
he dashed it open and read it, as we will 
read it: — 


“ Warwick, 11th June, 1856. 

“HH. S. replies at once to Mr. Lacy’s letter. 
What she desires to know may be stated in very 
few words. She wishes to know whose child 
that was which was found under such extraor- 
dinary circumstances on that March night in the 
year 1838. If Mr. Lacy will enable H. S. to ascer- 
tain that, he will be troubled with no further in- 
quiries, nor will any annoyance be given him on 
account of the very strange part played by him 
that night. And if Mr. Lacy will take the 
trouble to indicate some way by which this dis- 
covery may be made, without compromising 
himself, he may rest assured that his name need 
not, and shall not, be ever mentioned in connec- 
tion with this affair.” 


Mr. Lacy read this letter over two or three 
times, and sat a long while musing over it. 
“Tt might have been worse,” he reflected. 
“ Really, ‘ H. S.,’ considering her opinion of 
me as a murderer, writes in a very concilia- 
tory tone indeed.” 


I really fear that Mrs. Ferrier’s natural 
horror of the crime she supposed Mr. Lacy 
to have meditated, was somewhat blunted 
by the thought (if that infant had indeed 
grown up into Miss March) how inconve- 
nient a life hers was. Let the mother who is 
without ambition cast the first stone at Mrs. 
Ferrier. Mr. Lacy was not without the 
means of informing her as to the origin of 
the child in question. But then they were 
at such fatal cross-purposes that he was not 
sure of satisfying her, even by the course 
she had indicated herself. Suppose he were 
to tell her the truth — as much of the truth 
as could be told? And after about an hour 
of considering and reconsidering, he took 
his pen in hand, and out of all the conflict- 
ing and contradictory schemes which, in that 
hour, had been coursing through his brain, 
there issued at last the following letter to 
his friend of the Warwick post-office : — 


“Mr. —— is willing, once for all, to dispose 
of the matter in question by giving H. S. an 
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answer to her last inquiry, He thinks it right 
to say, with whatever disbelief the denial may 
be received, that the real meaning of what was 
seen and heard on a certain night in 1838 has 
been totally misrepresented and mistaken. No 
such atrocious crime as that which is evidently 
laid to their charge was ever meditated or at- 
tempted by the persons concerned. On the con- 
trary, they were deeply interested in preserving 
the child’s life, and, so far from thrusting it out 
of a desirable home, they were procuring it a 
good position in exchange for a very bad one. 
Mr. —— will so far return good for evil — unjust 
aspersion by hazardous confidence — as to tell 
H. S. the name and residence, at that period, of 
the infant’s actual mother. Her name was 
Roberts, and she lived, when her child was born, 
at No. 8, Grove Terrace, one of the inferior 
streets near to Euston Square. 

“ Mr. —— has now a further duty to perform 
towards himself and towards H. Rf He pro- 
tests against acknowledging himself bound, in 
this matter, by any kind of duty, or by any tie of 
interest. What he has declared may have been 
due to motives which, in the absence of knowl- 
edge, he must assume to be worthy of respect. 
Any attempt to draw him into acting or saying 
further will, he assures H. S., be met by total 
indifference on his part. He probably has not 
the power,.and he certainly has not the inten- 
tion, of aiding any scheme of discovery which 
H. S. may be setting on foot. All proceedings 
which may be taken, so as to involve attacks on 
his character, will be met by such protection to 
character as the law affords. This present let- 
ter, however sure H. S. may feel in herself, will 
never in any case be acknowledyed by its writer. 
All further communications will be destroyed 
unread. Let H. S. just consider, if she medi- 
tates publicity, with what an improbable story 
she is about to appeal to the world. From the 
writer she will never hear more.” 


Mr. Lacy penned this letter in a carefully 
artificial hand, and added neither day nor 
place by way of date. We need hardly add 
that he posted it himself, and upon the whole 
he thought he might put aside all fear of 
any mischief arising. He had not objected, 
since H. §S. desired to know the real parent- 
age of the baby, to put her in the way of 
doing so. He had an old grudge working 
in him, which will be better explained at a 
future period, and he felt this partial dis- 
closure of the offending person’s secret to be 
only a just retaliation. Mrs. Ferrier was 
taken aback by the cool resolution of his 
letter, yet glad of such information as it con- 
tained. The inflexible refusal to tell any 
more, of itself proclaimed that the little 
revealed was probably true. The time was 


to come when Mrs. Ferrier was to look upon 
all this inquiring and discovering as the 





worst waste of her time that could have 
been. But at present the unwonted excite- 
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ment was very pleasant "indeed. Apart 
from the happy issue to which she trusted 
she was coming —the complete and final 


severance of Richard and Eva — there was | 


@ sense of power and importance which 
engrossed her whole inner life, and was for 
the time a welcome exchange for the dull 
decorums in which an English matron must 
commonly dwell. She accepted the com- 
—— whichwas the evident intent of Mr. 

acy to hold out to her, and lost no time in 
inquiring as to the existence and nature of 
“ Mrs. Roberts.” 

We need not wait upon her proceedings 
step by step. After a week of rummaging 
in old London directories (bought or bor- 
rowed), and of writing to a private inquiry 
office, Mrs. Ferrier was put in possession of 
the ascertained facts, that, inthe year 1838, 
and for some years afterwards, there had 
lodged at No. 8, Grove Terrace, Euston 
Square, a Mrs. Roberts; that the said Mrs. 
Roberts had always spoken of herself as a 
wife whose husband had deserted her ; that, 
moreover, in the month of March, 1838, she 
had given birth “ to astill-born child ;” that 
she always appeared and spoke of herself as 
a most afflicted and unhappy woman ; that, 
though straitened in means, she was never 
thought to be in actual want; that, more- 
over, some months before quitting her home 
near Euston Square (which took place in 
the summer of 1842), she was supposed to 
have got a considerable accession of income. 
It was further born in mind, that only a few 
months before her quitting that abode she 
had been visited with a dangerous illness, 
and that a sister from Wales had come up 
to nurse her. It was believed that she had 
since made her home with that sister, but in 
what exact neighborhood none who remem- 
bered these particulars of her London life 
were at all able to say. 

Mrs. Ferrier, who had the manuscript very 
nearly by heart now, at once remembered 
that Eva had been found by Richard near 
Euston Square. That the Miss March 
whom uncle Nicholas had reared up out of 
charity, and the child he had snatched out 
of Scarlington House, were one and the 
same person, appeared almost a proved 
thing. Mrs. Ferrier went pitilessly on to 
disperse the glittering clouds, and show the 
bare, despicable, shameful secret which 
surely lay beyond them. 

“Richard dear,” she said, shortly after 
receiving the above intelligence — “ Rich- 
ard dear, I suppose you find Miss March 
adhere to her resolution? Well, don’t be 
discouraged. I've not been idle all this 
week, and I do believe I shall have a delight- 
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ful surprise for you shortly. You don’t 
think Miss March will renounce you if her 
birth should prove to be above yours ?” 

Richard’s answer may be imagined — by 
every lover, at all events. 

“ Why,” Richard's mother presently asked 
him — “ why have the Ballows never tried 
to make out,who Miss Marchis? I wonder 
at that.” 

“ Because, knowing what she is, they think 
it a very paltry matter to trouble any person 
who she is. But, by the way, Mr. Ballow 
did tell me that a few years ago, when they 
were in London, he got hold of somebody 
who, he thought, would be really able to tell 
him something ; but he said it all ended in 
his being about as wise as before, and I don’t 
think he'll be in a hurry to move in the mat- 
ter again.” 

Mr. Ballow knew that Richard’s mamma 
looked unfavorably on his attachment to 
Eva, but he had no idea how intense was 
her uislike to it, much less was he aware of 
her desperate efforts to bring about some 
discovery which would extinguish her son's 
ardor in a burst of surprise and shame. So, 
in an answer to her urgent inquiry, he sent 
her a full and true account of the encounter, 
just four gv before, with the red-faced ° 
woman of Eva's terrified rememberance. 
The history of that woman's behaviour, as 
detailed by herself, and as we have already 
narrated it (in the second chapter of this 
story), Mr. Ballow also imparted unre- 
servedly to Mrs. Ferrier. his afforded 
strong confirmation of the brief confession 
vouchsafed by Mr. Lacy, for the name of 
Mrs. Roberts was a link between the two. 
Mrs. Ferrier now meditated how she might 
more surely lay hands on the yet unknown 
Mrs. Roberts. After a little cunsidering, 
assisted by a rememberance of one or two 
novels she had at some time read, she ob- 
tained the insertion of the following adver- 
tisement in several Welsh newspapers : — 


“If Mrs. Roberts, who was living at No. 8, 
Grove Terrace, near Euston Square, London, up 
to the year 1842, will apply to E. F., post-office, 
Leamington, Warwickshire, she may hear of 
something deeply interesting to herself, and may 
find her great loss repaired.” 


The month of June was well-nigh over 
before this notice met the eyes of the various 
readers in the Principality. Richard was 


at Leamington still, and his mother trusted 
that before he ran off to Minchley again 
Miss March’s origin would be revealed in all 
its plebeian plainness. It was on the 2nd 
of June that she had started on her expedi- 
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tion to discover the source of Miss March, 
and it was on the 2nd of July that there 
came to her as “E. F.,” &c., the following 
letter from Wales : — 


“ Tlynbwllyn, 1st July, 1856. 

“ Str [for, as was natural, the writer assumed 
‘ E. F.’ to be of the masculine gender], — Mrs. 
Roberts, who once lived in Grove Terrace, Eus- 
ton Square, but whose home has for some years 
been in this place, has been greatly agitated by 
secing the appeal addressed to her in the Cam- 
brian Advertiser. By her earnest desire — for 
her own intense feelings make her well-nigh in- 
capable of acting for herself —I write earnestly 
to implore that the meaning of the notice may 
be promptly and fully explained. You will ex- 
cuse my urgent request for speed, when I assure 
you that continued suspense is but too likely to | 
be fatal, so afflicting has been her life, and so 
profound her present agitation. May I also on 

ou to extend your pardon to any undue omission | 
in this letter, as I write it fresh from the surprise | 
of a recent and startling discovery. Again en- 
treating as full an explanation as you can afford, 
I am, your obedient servant, 
“Morean Dowras. 

“ Please to address — ‘ Rev. Morgan Dowlas, 

Llynbwillyn, nr. Carnarvon, N. Wales.’ ” 





Mrs. Ferrier, just as anxious for a dis- 
covery, and almost as sick of delay, as the 
strange Mrs. Roberts appeared to be, was 
very willing to obey the appeal, and afford 
a speedy reply. That reply was a brief ab- 
stract of Mr. | ee MS., and such further 
explanations of her own as may be guess- 
ed without being indicated. She had long 
given over asking herself whether she were 
doing ultimate good or ultimate harm. She 
was sure that Richard might be deterred 
from the moral suicide he contemplated if 
the girl’s parentage could really be brought 
to light, and she was equally sure that, with- 
out such discovery, the wretched boy was 
self-doomed. The Guy Fawkes energy 
which had sprung out of her motherly fear 
had reacted upon that fear, and made it 
more desperate and despotic than at the be- 
ginning. And truly you might as well have 
peg to a leopardess to acquiesce in the 
oss of her cubs, as have entreated Mrs. 
Ferrier to congider the possible consequences 
of her present proceedings. Those proceed- | 
ings were drawing to acrisis now. Two 
days after she had despatched her reply to 
Mr. Dowlas at Livdelve, Captain Ferrier 








went away on a visit to his brother in Lin- 
colnshire ; and she herself received a second | 
letter out of Wales, the nature and intent of 
which will be better explained by-and-bye. | 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISS MARCH IS CLAIMED. 


Our Eva, not quite unconscious of all these 
inquiries, - utterly unaware how keenly 
and eagerly they were pursued, had thoughts 
of her own at this time, which fully absorbed 
her mind and heart. In Mrs. Ballow she 
had a friend whose kindness never fell 
short, although there was not, on the great 
subject of all, a perfect sympathy between 
them. Mrs. Ballow really thought that Eva 
had protested, quite as much as she was 
bound to protest, against attaching Captain 
Ferrier’s bright estate to her own birthless 
and namelessone. A man of six-and-twenty 
— be presumed to know his own mind. 

ichard must have met scores of pretty 
girls who, had he looked for beauty only, 
would have met his advances with the most 
gracious readiness. He and Miss March had 
fallen in love because they verily suited 
each other. The match was made in heaven 
It was folly, irreverent folly, to be so scrupu- 
lous about confirming it on earth. 

Mrs. Ballow, full of this idea, had some 
talk with Eva on a certain day very early 
in July.” 

“My dear,” said the elder lady, after 
they had been talking it over some time — 
“my dear, I can only say, again and again, 
that if you really do end by refusing Cap- 
tain Ferrier, you throw away such advan- 
tages as not one girl in a thousand can 
ever look for. As to my daughters, I no 
more look to any such thing for them than 
I look to have them made empresses and 
queens. My dear, believe me, I am quite in 
earnest.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Ballow, do you not see 
that the ‘ advantages’ of the thing are just 
what lie in my way? I may be suspected 
— I am bound even to suspect myself— of 
loving Richard for the very sake of his 
money and his position; although, indeed, 
I do not think it is so.” 

“T know it is not, my dear girl. I know 
you to be far too independent, I should 
even say far too proud, to think or care 
what your husband could give you, or what 
he could make you. So do heed what I 
say, my love. I may have no right to speak 
to you as a mother would ; but, if you will 
believe me, I feel all a mother’s interest in 
you; and I feel all a mother’s sorrow, to 
think that you may be throwing your hap- 
piness away.” 

“ Dear, kind friend!” and Eva got up 
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and threw her arms round Mrs. Ballow as 
she sat. “ Dear, good Mrs. Ballow! I don’t 
know why I should not look upon you as 
a mother. Until I knew you, poor, good« 
Mrs. Check was the nearest approach to a 
mother that I ever knew; at hak that I 
ever remember knowing; although the 
thought comes over me at times, that I 
once had a mother. When we were at the 
sea-side last summer, I fancied—as if it 
were a dream coming back to me — that I 
was once walking by the sea-side with a 
lady whom I called ‘mamma.’ Could it all 
have been a dream ?” ‘ 

“ No, my dear, I think it very unlikely 
that it should. People dream of such things 
as they have seen, not of things entirely 
strange to them. It may be of immense 
importance to remember all you can. 
Great discoveries often arise from the 
merest trifles. Can you recollect no name 
— nothing about where you lived in those 
early days?” 

“T fancy at times that I heard speak 
of my papa; that I was once told to come 
and see him; but that, as far as I now know, 
I never did see him. The little that I can 
remember besides we have talked over 
often and often. Certainly, I do not un- 
derstand how I could have so much idea of 
what a mother is if I had never had one of 
myown.” . 

“Well, my dear Eva, let us hope that 
all will come happily to light some day. 
Though I don’t think much of Mrs. Ferrier’s 
understanding, the inquiries she has thought 
fit to set on foot may lead to something, 
and good may come out of evil. Mean- 
time, try and think that you have some sort 
of a mother in me.” 

“ Yes, you are indeed in some things better 
than a mother. I look on youas a sort of move- 
able mamma, Mrs. Ballow. I can take you 
off and on, you know; and when you both- 
er me about Richard, I feel I must really 
put you by for the day.” 

“ You good, affectionate, silly girl!” Mrs. 
Ballow said, returning the kiss with which, 
as a lump of sugar after a draught, Eva 
eoncluded her latest speech. ‘“ You good 
Eva! you've brought nothing but good to 
us ever since we first knew you. From an 
own daughter we could have expected no 
more ; and ] know I shall be horribly jeal- 
ous of the real mamma when she does come 
to claim you. However, I never was angry 
with you until now, my dear, — until now, 
when you treat Captain Ferrier in such a 
way. I am sure you love him, and I am 
sure he loves you. What should keep you 
asunder ?” 
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“ His mother —I know she is a proud 
woman. I once heard my dear, kind guar- 
dian, Mr. Ferrier, say so. I do not think 
she would ever be reconciled to it.” 

“ Bless me, child! people reconcile them- 
selves to almost everything when it can’t 
be helped. And suppose she won’t? The 
captain is not dependent upon her; and I 
would not say that you ought to give re 
to her even if he were. Therefore shall 
a man— ,’you know we read in the very 
beginning of the Bible, my dear. As my 
usband very admirably puts it, you have 
on your side both nature and revelation — 
and just the stupid, obstinate pride of an 
old and foolish woman against you. It’s 
nota polite way of putting it, I know; but 
it’s a candid one, and its a true one. The 
more you think about it, the more you'll 
believe me; so pray, my dear child, do 
think it over well.” 

It was, indeed, a matter to be well 
thought about; and Eva did think about it. 
We are not called upon to track her 
thoughts through all their windings during 
the remainder of that day. We are only 
now concerned with the result of them. 

That result was embodied in the letter 
which, for its important influence on the 
future, we transcribe as it was written : — 


“ Minchley, 3rd July, 1856. 
“My DEAREST RICHARD, 

“What shall I say that will assure you 
of my real feelings towards you? You almost 
accuse me—but I do not believe the accusa- 
tion to come from your heart — of trifling with 
your affection; as knowing well that, use it as 
I may, it can never grow cold, or be lost to me. 
If you could but know how heartily I pray to 
be guided as to what is my true duty! Dearest 
Richard, you must surely know that— save a 
doubt lest I should be doing you a wrong in 
becoming your wife — there could not be on my 
own side the shadow of an obstacle in our way. 
But I have a purpose in this letter, and I wish 
to keep to it. I sometimes think —I am sen- 
sible how foolish and visionary may be the 
thought —that Ishall not always be in such en- 
tire doubt as to my origin as I now am. I have 
a presentiment that— perhaps through the 
efforts which your mother is now making —I 
shall discover to whom I owe my birth, and to 
whom I rightfully belong. But I have a strong 
fear upon me that the coming discovery will not 
be for my advantage nor for my honour. You 
say your mother encourages you to hope that 
she is on the eve of a discovery which will re- 
move the inequality between us. Think not, 


my dearest Richard, that I would question your 
mother’s good sense, much less her truthfulness 
of speech; but her hopes and wishes, as she 
looks forward to our union, may unconsciously 
bias her understanding. But let me now tell 
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you what I think it is my duty to put before 
you. Jfany such discovery is made as entitles 
me to reckon myself at all our equal in birth 
and station — though of al discovery I feel | 
no very lively hope, —then,if you desire it, I | 
am yours, though against the opposition of the | 
whole world. But it may well be that the | 
secret will never be known, and that I shall | 
live and die unaware how I came into the 
world. If you can, indeed, be happy with a) 
wife whose origin you may never know, then, 
in that case, I will give myself to you, in the 
earnest hope that you will never find your 
noble, generous confidence to be misplaced. 
And I ask you to wait a year — you know, dear 
Richard, I am very young, —a year from this 
day, before we make up our minds that the 
secret is to continue a secret. And now, in the 
remaining alternative, I ask, in return, a prom- 
ise from you. I ask you to promise, if, before 
the year be over, any discovery be made which | 
decides my birth to be manifestly and entirely | 
beneath your own, in that case, never to seek, 
word or by any other form of address, to induce me 
to become your wife. On your giving me this 
promise, I, in my turn, engage, in case of a/ 
favourable discovery, or (after the lapse of a | 
year) in case of no discovery at all, to become | 
to you a loving, and faithful, and happy wife. 
Do not, dearest Richard, find fault with my 
decision. I amcertain it is the best for both of | 
us — or rather, the only right and just one which 
it was in my power to make; and do not, I en- 
treat you, seek to alter it. I make it after much 
deliberation and anxious thought. My dear 
and generous protector, and your good uncle, 
always said that a departure from duty, though | 
it many a time promised much happiness, was | 
never known to fulfil that promise in the end; | 
and I can trust that his experience guided him | 
to speak truly. Be our future what it may, I 
am ever, my dearest Richard, your loving 
“Eva.” 





This letter was shown by Richard to his | 
mother ; not, as you will easily believe, that | 
he intended to take her advice upon it, but | 
that he might convince her of what she | 


seemed so slow to believe in — the lofty in- | 


truth, he desired to shut out of his mind, in 
connection with Miss March, all ideas as to 
her origin, as matters unworthy to be enter- 
tained by him. Least of all did he desire 
his mother to fancy that he cared at all 
who Miss March might prove to be. It 
would make Mrs. Ferrier think that his de- 
cision might possibly depend on the issue of 
the inquiries; an idea so contrary to his 
real intentions it would be grossly untruth- 
ful to encourage for one moment; there- 
fore, the progress his mother had made was 
quite undreamt of by Richard. 

She read Eva’s letter through, smiled at 
it in the doubtful manner described, and 
then gave it back to Richard. 

“There! I suppose you take care to 
keep every scrap she writes to you. Well! 
so, of course, it is very proper you should. 
You'll be wanting to know, I imagine, 


by | whether I've succeeded in making any dis- 


covery. I’m not quite able tosay. I think 
I shall soon have something to lay before 
you— something satisfactory, I hope — 
something which will make your marriage 
with this Miss March a very happy thing 
for all concerned. I should think you might 
as well give her the promise she seems to 
wish for.” 
“Tf there is no other alternative I must. 

But I would not, even after this letter, but 


| that you really give me hopes of a discovery 


in her favour.” 

“TI do hope for such a thing, my dear boy. 
Not to disappoint you, I would not talk of 
it as quite a certainty just now; a week or 
two, I trust, will really make it certain.” 

“Then, dear mother, as the risk is so 
small, and as I know it will both satisfy 
Eva and be of some comfort to you, I will 
give her the promise she desires; though I 
shall try and alter one item in the condi- 
tions she proposes.” 

And the post of that day carried out 
towards Minchley the letter which we copy 


tegrity and self-denying uprightness of his | as it was written : — 


beloved one’s character. 

Mrs. Ferrier could smile very pleasantly. 
She seldom looked at Richard but with a 
look which it was pleasant to behold; not 


“ Leamington, 4th July, 1856. 
“My BELOVED, MY OWN Eva. 
“ You think that I do not know you; and 


thus pleasing, however, was the smile with | at the same time how ignorant your words 


which she looked at Eva’s letter, and then | 
away from that towards a letter which lay | 


on her desk. That second letter was —to | 


look at it—a long one. It had reached | 
her but that — and seemed to have | 
e 


a great interest for her. 
t may be a matte of surprise that Rich- 
ard shouid not at least have made an at- 


prove you to be as to me! Can you suppose 
that I could consider any discovery, as to the 
people who might claim kindred with you, as 
one that could change you? Can you believe 
that any evil which might happen to you would 
not increase my devotion to you, and make it a 
dearer privilege to shelter and protect you than 
before ? 

“ But now as to the special purpose of your 


tempt to acquaint himself with the course | last noble letter. My mother gives me hopes 


his mother’s discoveries were taking. In |— founded on how secure a basis I am unable, 
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because unwilling, to ascertain — that she is on 
the point of discovering something which will 
take away all scruple and hesitation from her- 
self. 

“For her own sake, and (you will believe 
me when I say it) on no other ground, I shall 
be glad if her wishes are fulfilled. But my ex- 
pectation is, that though much may be made to 
appear probable, she will never succeed in mak- 
ing anything certain; and I am well content 
that you should live and die having never known 
any rightful name save that which it may soon 
be my joy to give you! But you ask me to 
wait for twelve whole months before we count 
ourselves safe from any unwelcome discovery. 
This is surely too much! Let it be six months, 
and I will endeavour to reconcile myself to the 
delay. But why say a word about any dis- 
covery that might not please us? It would be 
of no concern to me did it come. Why should 
it cost usa thought, when, indeed, it never may 
comie ? 

“TI know, my dearest one, that you will en- 
deavour to think kindly of my mother. She 
would not hesitate if once she knew you. She has 
been to me the dearest and kindest of mothers ; 
and she will soon learn to bless the day —no 
distant one, I pray—which made you her 
a ree 

“Let me hear from you at once. 

“ Your ever-loving 
“ RicuarD N, FEeRRrer.” 


On Monday, July 7th, Captain Ferrier, 
who was still at Leamington, received the 
following reply : — 


“ Minchley, 5th July, 1856. 
“ Dearest RicHarp, 


“Tf you think we are justified in so do- 
ing, I will only ask you to wait for siz months, 
instead of twelve. But I must entreat you to 
promise me that if within that time a discovery 
should take place, which exhibits my birth as 
decidedly below yours, you will abandon our 
engagement, and seek for no renewal of it. 

“Your loving 
“Eva Marcu.” 


Eva, on Tuesday, the 8th of July, re- 
ceived as follows :— 


“Leamington, 7th July, 1856. 
“My DEAREST ONE, 


“Most unwillingly indeed, and only 
reconciled to the act because I am therein obe- 
dient to your own earnest wishes, I give you 
the promise you desire. 

“T engage, in case of no discovery being 
made at all, to wait until this day six months 
— that is, until the 7th of January, 1857 — be- 
fore I ask you at once to become my wife. 
Also, in case of any discovery which, in your 
own words, may exhibit your birth as decidedly 
‘below my own,’ J engage to look upon our love as 
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ended, and never to seek for its renewal, directly or 
indirectly, by any means whatever. 
“ Yours, 
“Ricnarp N. Ferrier. 


“P. §.—I go to my brother’s in Lincoln- 
shire to-morrow (Tuesday), where I shall prob- 
ably remain about a month. My address will 
be at ‘Steelby House, Market Rushton (Lin- 
colnshire).’” 


Mrs. Ballow, protesting against so many ~ 


scruples, in a case in which it had been bet- 
ter to follow inclination at once, admitted 
that these conditions were not very likely to 
interfere with Eva’s ultimate happiness. So 
there was no more dispute between them on 
the subject. Just two days after the re- 
ceipt of Richard’s last letter —that is, on the 
10th of July—Mrs. ‘Ballow unfolded to 
Eva a scheme which might, at the present 
crisis, have much to recommend it,— 
nothing less than a purposed visit to Leam- 
ington. 

“* You see, my dear,” she said, “ the Cap- 
tain’s absence from Leamington takes away 
all shadow of impropriety from the thing. 
And Aunt Wettiman, who is there now her- 
self, has often wished us to go; and Mr. 
Ballow thinks he really could get away 
next week. I should like you to go. You 
would be sure to meet Mrs. Ferrier some- 
where ; and the little foolish prejudice she 
has would soon be done away, I’m sure. 
Say you'll be ready to go on Monday, 
there’s a good girl. You know this is only 
Thursday.” 

“Til go with you if you wish it, but not 
on Mrs. Deske's account.” 

So it was settled that they should go on 
the Monday. 

We may just remark that at this particu- 
lar time not one of Mrs. Ballow’s children 
was living at home with her. Alfred and 
Tom were both away, preparing for their 
destined professions. the eldest daughter 
was married and gone to India; the young- 
est was at aschool in Brighton, and the two 
that came between them were completing 
their education in a pensionnat at Dieppe. 

The departure for Leamington was, after 
all, adjourned from the Monday until the 
Tuesday. This occurred in consequence of 
a proposal made on the Saturday by Mr. 
Ballow himself. 

When that gentleman came home to din- 
ner on the day aforesaid, he brought in with 
him a goodly-sized pamphlet, which proved 
to be a catalogue of sale. 

“Look here, my dear,” he said, “this 
great sale is really to come off. ‘It actually 
begins on Monday.” 
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“ What, at Gravelling Castle? Well, in- 
deed I am sorry. The finest seat in the 
county to be left like a ruin, —{perhaps to 
be pulled down !” 

rravelling Castle was that magnificent 
mansion of which mention has been made 
before, and in which was the portrait so 
strikingly resembling Eva. That likeness, 
so observable five years ago, would no 
doubt be still closer at the present time; 
for the apparent age of the young lady 
in the picture was just the age at which 
Eva must now have arrived. So Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballow settled between themselves, 
when Eva was out of the room, that they 
would attend the sale on Monday. It 
might be their last opportunity of beholding 
the mysterious picture. And apart from 
that, the sale would be a sight worth seeing. 
So on Monday morning they went together, 
leaving Miss March at home. 

Gravelling Castle, notwithstanding its 
name, had nothing about it which recalled 
the feudal ages. Its oldest portion had been 
built by the first Earl of Horticult. That 
was the celebrated Sir Adam Gardener, of 
George II.’s reign, to whose love of travel 
and discriminating appetite we owe more 
than one description of mushroom sauce. 
Over and above that great invention, he 
turned his castle into a princely dwelling of 
the Palladian style. Rnd now his latest 
successor (he was the Lord Fitzadam, who 
represented his county so many years), — 
his latest successor had reached the ruin 
towards which, for three generations, the 
house of Horticult had been steadily 
advancing. 

It was hard to associate that sheltering 
avenue, that stately park, those delicious 
gardens, those priceless mosaics, those pic- 
tures (proclaiming each its painter), with 
such a vulgar word as ruin. But ruin was 
there. Ruin had brought in the multitude 
of people who began to —< the castle 
on that 14th of July. It brought in, 
amongst other persons and things, the fly 
which held good Mr. and Mrs. Ballow. 

They wandered about through the splendid 
rooms — splendid in their very abandon- 
ment and disorder. There was much in 
them to fascinate the eye. There were pic- 
tures, any one of which was food to any eye 
for a week. ‘There were portraits epitomiz- 
ing the history of an age. For instance, a 
portrait of Louis XVIil., presented, shortly 
after his restoration, by that king himself. 
This went for a very large amount. And 
so it surely should have done; for of all the 
things which had ruined the house of Gar- 
dener no single expense had done so much 
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as their unstinted hospitality to the exiled 

Bourbons in the early years of the present 

century. p 
Mr. and Mrs. Ballow, before they paid 
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‘much attention to other objects, looked out 


for that portrait which Eva so wonderfully 
resembled. They found it before very 
long. Nor were they disappointed in its 
looks. 

“ Just as I said,” remarked Mrs Ballow ; 
more like than ever now !” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said her husband. “ Eva 
has caught it up, to be sure. She is as like 
it now as ever she will be. Every day will 
help (as it passes over her) to efface the 
likeness, until she becomes an old, grey 
wrinkled woman, while this picture abides 
in all the bloom of its beauty. It is a 
strange thought, my love, that the works of 
man are often so far more lasting than fnan 
is himself.” 

The portrait, simply described as the 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” did not appear to be 
much regarded by any other of the behold- 
ers. There was likely to be no very keen 
competition for its purchase. It was not 
numbered among the pictures for, which 
Gravelling Castle had been celébrated 
throughout Europe. It was by a nameless 
artist, and of a person quite unknown to 
fame. People stopped a little to admire the 
beauty of the countenance, and then at 
once passed on. Its reserved price was ten 
guineas. Mr. and Mrs. Ballow had some 
discussion whether they should not en- 
deavour to secure it. Very probably there 
would be none to bid against them. Before 
they could decide what they should do, a 
third person, utterly unknown to them, had 
come up to where they stood, and was look- 
ing at the picture with an interest equalling 
their own. 

He was a rather tall man, and, to judge 
from his dress, a clergyman. His figure 
was upright and slender; his complexion 
very dark ; moreover, his hair was grizzled, 
and his features somewhat sunken. His 
age there was no means of reckoning from 
his appearance. He might be a careworn 
man of thirty, or he might be a somewhat 
youthful-looking man for sixty. 

He stood looking very intently at the 
portrait for a few minutes, the Ba lows be- 
ing a little behind him. Then the stranger 
turned to an auctioneer, or auctioneer’s 
agent, who stood near to him, and expressed 
his desire of obtaining that picture of the 

oung lady. His words were, “I should 
Hike to have that picture of Miss Somerby. 
At what is it fixed?” 


The Ballows wondered. He certainly 
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knew the name of the original. (It will be 
remembered that they had learned as much 
themselves in their previous visit to the 
castle.) How much more was it possible 
that he knew ? : 

The man whom he questioned told him 
the set price, and also announced that he 
should presently expose it for sale. . 

The stranger stood still, awaiting the 
man’s leisure; and our friends heard him 
say — for he seemed unconscious that any 
one was near him, — “I will have this at 
any reasonable price. I know of one whom 
it will comfort, comfort greatly, to see it 
again. Iwillhaveit.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballow tacitly abandoned 
all idea of competing with him. And 
panty the picture he desired was put up 
or sale. The proceeding proved as formal 
as when congregations are asked to forbid 
somebody’s bangs. At ten guineas it was 
going. At ten guineas it was — going. 
At ten guineas it was — gone. 

The purchaser of it, evidently much de- 
lighted with his achievement, took out his 
card-case, and read to the auctioneer the ad- 
dress imprinted on it. 

“Look here. This is where I wish it 
sent. To the ‘Reverend John Dykhart, 
Croxton Vicarage, near Cambridge.’” 

The agent received his card, and promised 
accordingly. 

The clergyman had turned away, with 
the apparent intention of leaving the room, 
when he suddenly turned round, and re- 
called the person to whom he had handed 
his card. 

“T have just considered,” he said, “ that 
it will be better for me to have the picture 
sent tome in London.” He took back the 
card, and wrofe something in pencil on the 
reverse of it, => 

“This is where you can forward it,” he 
said, as he restored the card into the man’s 
hand, — “ Reverend John Dykhart, Golden 
Cross Hotel, Charing Cross, London.” And 
in a moment more he had walked away. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Ballow got home 
that evening, they sent to borrow a Clergy 
List for the year 1856, from the rector of 
their own parish. It was promptly lent 
them, and her looked in it for te arish 
of Croxton, in Cambridgeshire, and for its 
Vicar, the Rev. John Dykhart. Croxton 
they quickly found; but its vicar was en- 
rolled by no such name as Dykhart. His 
name was “ Jonathan Poakham,” and he had 
held his living since the year 1815. Was it 
for his sake that the picture had been 
bought? This was a matter not to be at 
once resolved. 
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But the name and place were things to 
be carefully recorded, as possible aids to- 
wards unravelling the mystery of Miss 
March’s birth. 

On the following day they all three went 
off to Leamington. Aunt Wettiman had 
obtained for them very satisfactory lodgings, 
in close proximity to her own. She was 
somewhat intimate with a lady who also 
reckoned Mrs. Ferrier amongst her inti- 
mates. It was, therefore, not so surprising 
that the Ballow party, on returning from 
Warwick Castle on the Wednesday, found 
Mrs. Ferrier’s card on the table, side by 
side with that of their mutual friend. 

There was also a third rectangular patch 
of white lying side by side with the two 
cards; and that proved to be a note ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Ballow, by Mrs. Ferrier. 
It invited our three friends, with all the 
urgency of polite hospitality, to take tea 
with Mrs. Ferrier on the following even- 


ing. 

e There, Miss Eva!” said Mr. Ballow, 
having read the note after his wife, and 
handing it to Eva in her turn. “Now 
what do you think of that? Really we are 
getting on.” 

“TI think we shall soon have January 
here,” Mrs. Ballow said, of course alluding 
to the six months’ delay on which Eva ha 
chosen to insist. 

“T’m sure,” said our heroine, “I would a 

eat deal sooner not go. Can you not 
eave me at home ?” 

“No, no, my dear. Accept the invita- 
tion by all means. You must not put your- 
self in the wrong with Mrs. Ferrier. You 
must not appear to rebuff her when she 
really does make advances to you.” 

And to Mrs. Ferrier’s (for Eva felt the 
force of this argument) they bent their steps 
at the appointed time. It was Thursday, 
the 17th of July, avd six o'clock in the 
evening. 

They were not the first persons on whose 
account Mrs. Ferrier’s door had on that 
very day been opened. Some time in the 
early afternoon, when Mrs Ferrier was giv- 
ing out her best china for the evening’s tea, 
she had been interrupted by no less a per- 
son than the captain himself. In a letter 
that morning received by her he had told ° 
her that impending sickness in his brother's 
youthful family might possibly necessitate 
the cutting short of his visit in Lincolnshire. 


He now told her, by word of mouth, that 
the measles had, beyond doubt, made inva- 
lids of all her three grandchildren; and 
that he was now again for some time a s0- 
journer at Leamington. Gladness at hav- 
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ing him somewhat sobered by the household 
troubles of her elder son, put out for a mo- 
ment the great anxiety of all from her heart. 
But it very quickly overpowered her again. 
She did not countermand the evening’s 
arty, nor take means to acquaint Miss 
March with Richard’s arrival. Events, she 
believed, were playing into her hands. 

“It had better go on,” she thought within 

herself. “Ttis better that all should hap- 
en when he was present. He will feel it, 
know; he will feel it deeply. But it is 
infinitely the lesser evil of the two.” And 
then Mrs. Ferrier examined a certain page 
ina railway guide, which for the last few 
me had been seldom out of her reach. 
he party was not a large one. And 
besides the members of it whom you know 
already, I do not believe you need care to 
be introduced to any one. Some surprise, 
and, in one especial quarter, some embar- 
rassment, was caused by the unexpected 
meeting with Richard. How it happened 
We quickly explained by the captain him- 
self. 
“ Such infatuated folly!” his mother was 
saying to herself all the while. “Ido be- 
lieve he would be thankful to see all his re- 
lations, and myself amongst the number, all 
die of the measles together, if it would but 
give him an excuse for an hour’s dallying 
with that fat girl.” 

We have said that if Eva’s figure erred it 
was not on the side of leanness. And you 
might trust Mrs. Ferrier’s eye to fix at once 
on all poor Eva’s blemishes. If Miss March 
had been modelled after the purest type of 
beauty that a Grecian sculptor ever imag- 
ined, Richard's mother would only have 
dreaded and detested her the more. 

“She is just a vulgar beauty,” were her 
actual thoughts when Eva came into the 
room. “ A fat bold face, looking very much 
as if it were painted. At least I should 
have given the boy credit for having more 
taste. And she does not look at all ashamed 
of herself; no, not in the least.” 

All this while Mrs. Ferrier was receiving 
and introducing, with every outward show 
of tyne the detachment of her guests 
which included Miss March. Though, as- 
suredly, that young lady neither looked nor 
felt in any degree ashamed of herself, no- 


_ body at all unprejudiced would have ever 


pronounced her vulgar. All the company, 
not knowing beforehand the situation of 
things, were very much struck and attracted 
by her. The captain’s behaviour very soon 
proclaimed that he and the young lady 
were as far as possible from strangers. 

After some desultory conversation Rich- 
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ard happened to mention his having ar- 
nounced his sudden return to Leamington 
in a letter of that morning to his mother. 
“My mother,” he said, “ did not make sure 
of seeing me until I actually arrived.” 

Mrs. Ferrier, who was now engaged with 
the tea-table, interposed a remark of her 
own. 

“Because, my dear Richard, I did not 
understand you positively to say you would 
come. I know you always do what you say 
for certain you will.— Yes, Miss March, 

ou have no idea (when he promises a thing) 

ow determined he is in keeping his prom- 
ise.” . 
And the lady glanced ata side-table on 
which, half buried by other things, lay the 
railway guide before mentioned. It surely 
had some comfort to give her, for she turned 
back with a much more satisfied expression 
to the cups and saucers before her. 

The tea went on as satisfactorily as might 
be wished. Richard, to be sure, was not 
quite general enough in his attentions to the 
ladies; and Mrs. Ferrier looked furtively at 
her watch more than once. Otherwise no 
guest could possibly complain. When tea 
was over, none but the younger members 
of the party were disposed to saunter in the 
garden. For the weather, taking into ac- 
count the time of year, was not by any 
means warm that evening. This Mrs. Fer- 
rier felt to be a most unlucky dispensation. 
She would have had it genial enough for 
all to take to the garden; or else too inclem- 
ent for any of them. She was very anxious 
that for an hour or so Richard should be 
securely under her eye. When he joined 
the junior portion of the company upon 
the lawn she was devoured with anxiety. 
Of course, she would have followed them 
had the thermometer been standing at zero. 
But adue courtesy to the elderly persons who 
mained indoors restrained her from doing 
so. Certain persons were to arrive at 
Leamington that evening, whose coming she 





trusted would give to her terrors a perpetual 
quietus. But their arrival would not take 
place just yet. They might be delayed 
‘even beyond the proper time; they might 
| be hindered altogether. Railway carriages 
are but boards (even so are the directors), 
and engine-drivers are but men. 
Irreparable mischief might be done while 
Richard and Eva, unwatched by her, were 
moving about the garden, To be sure, 
| there was Richard’s promise to delay deci- 
sive action for six months. Mrs. P errier 
was glad to have secured it; for any addi- 
tional hindrance in the way of so mad a 
marriage was a thing exceedingly welcome 
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to her. But she had very little faith in her 
son’s resolution. Much less was she dis- 
osed to trust Eva. She believed Miss 
rch to be thoroughly capable of saying, 
“Come, dearest Richard, you cannot sup- 
pose I would wish you really to keep that 
ridiculous promise!” She was very likely 
at this very moment leading him on to say 
something which, let come what would, it 
would be difficult to ever retract. Mrs. Fer- 
rier, although bodily seated on the softest of 
sofa-cushions, was morally upon thistles and 
thorns. She cast an anxious look at the 
window, then again consulted her watch, 
and seemed a little comforted. 

The company, altogether unaware of the 
tragi-comic drama preparing, only thought 
Mrs. Ferrier a little uneasy and pre-occu- 
cow ; a matter not to be seriously regarded. 

heir hostess plunged into the common- 
place conversation going on, once or twice 
expressing her hope that the young people 
would take no cold. 

The talk between Richard and Eva, could 
Mrs. Ferrier have heard it, would not, per- 
haps, have greatly reassured her. 

he lovers walked apart from the other 
young people (there were about four or five 
of them), who had quitted the drawing- 
room for the garden. They stopped before 
a bed of sweet-williams, now just in their 
fullest bloom. The first to speak was Rich- 
ard. 

“ Well, Eva, six months; and not one- 
half of the first of them gone yet. Every 
flower in this garden — every summer and 
autumn flower — must blossom and die, and 
winter must pass over all, before we can hope 
for happiness. Surely we have been very 
wrong.” 


CHARITY. 


Have you, since you came back to-day, 
heard her mention anything about — about 
her discovery?” 

“No, not a word, my sweet one. I have 
no doubt it was what I expected from the 
first ; some person has played her a trick, 
extorted money on promise of information. 
You can well understand that she does not 
like to talk about it.” 

At this moment they were joined by one 
or two other members of the party. So for 
some time, perhaps for half an hour, they 
continued in company with them, and had 
no more private conversation. But by-and 
bye they somewhat fell apart again, and 
began talking as before, and in the same 
spot of the garden. ; 

“T was going to say, Eva dearest,” Rich- 
ard began, —“ I was going to say, when we 
were talking here a little while ago, that I 
believe my mother is now tired of worrying 
herself about any discovery. She must be 
satisfied now that it is, at all exents, beyond 
her penetration. It was as well to let her 
alone while she was trying it. The occupa- 
tion given her would be rather a comfort to 
her than otherwise. Let us agree to put 
the whole matter aside once and for ever.” 

“ Yes, dearest Richard; you know it will 
be a pleasure to me to put the thing away. 
But it is not I who have any right to do so. 
But it must be all the same as to your 
promise.” 

“ Yes, it must; I know it must. Well, 
may the six months be the shortest, as they 
will surely be the unhappiest, of both our 
lives !” ‘ 


“ They need not be unhappy, dear Rich- 





ard. We shall each have a purpose to- 


occupy us during that time. Yours. to take 


“No, dear Richard. Believe me, I feel! all fear and doubt from your mother’s mind ; 


every hour more persuaded that we are do- 
ing right. There is your mother, you know. 


|tnine, to help you as I can, and in every 
: way to make myself" less unfit to be your 


Perhaps, before the time is come, she will i wite. Oh, Richard, look at those people 
be a little less averse to receive me. Oh, I! coming up to us! Who can they possibly 


hope she may! Do not suppose, dear Rich- 


of our engagement. But I hope, I trust, I 
may not be the means of estranging you 
from her.” 

“ No, dearest one. Long before that — 
as I hope you will now see her frequently — 
you will be just as dear to her asIam. It 





: be?” 
ard, that I do repent, or ever could repent, | 


The intruders (angels would have been 
regarded as intruders then and there) com- 
prised a gentleman and a lady. The gentle- 
man was, if anything, rather the shorter of 


ithe two. He was dressed in black; and, 


though his look and manner did not betoken 


| much refinement, was by no means repulsive 


was a good idea, your coming to Leaming-| in appearance. Scarcely as much could be 


ton. Only think as kindly of my mother's 
prejudices, while they continue, as you can.” 

“ To be sure, dear Richard. She would be 
very unlike a mother did she not expect 
much greater things for you. And my 
whole life shall be devoted to showing her 
that, at least, I wisk to be worthy of her. 


said in the lady’s favor. There was a tossing, 


|swaggering air about her, which indicated, 
\ 4 ” 
|“ Quarrels got up on the shortest notice. 


| So much could be observed in her while she 
| was yet at some little distance. 

| Mrs. Ferrier was conducting these two 
| persons, who had not come through the 
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drawing-room, but round from the front of 


the house. As they came nearer and nearer, 


the lady’s face came full in Eva’s sight. It 
reminded her of a face which she had twice 
in her life beheld before. It was a very 
cross face, — like that face. It was a very 
red face, — also like that face. Its owner 
was a little in advance of the gentleman, her 
companion, and just abreast with Mrs. Fer- 
rier. The latter lady came up and ex- 
plained. 

* Mise March, here are a lady and a gentle- 
man exceedingly anxious to see you; and I 
believe they have something to tell you 
which you will be very much interested to 
hear.” 

Mrs. Ferrier spoke and felt with marked 
malevolence. But then, you see, she had 
caught Richard and Eva together, and 
alone. She did not know what might have 
passed between them; nor whether she had 
not come too late with her reinforcements 
even now. ; 

Eva, the very opposite of a timid girl at 
most times, could never suppress a thrill of 
her nerves whenever crossed by so much as a 
remembrance of that horrible red face. 
And now, in its actual presence, she felt 
coming over her a horror that made her 
stagger where she stood. Richard’s succor 
was afforded in a way that did not appease 
the angry alarm of his mother. 

“ Perhaps, Mrs. Dowlas,” said she, “ you 
will be so kind as to speak for yourself.” 

Mrs. Dowlas was never backward at 
speaking for herself, and she took the invi- 
tation most literally now. 

“ Now, then, Miss What-am-I-to-call-you ! 
I've come ever so many miles, and all on 
your account. Haven't you got a civil word 
to say to me ?” 

This woman’s voice and tone were such 
as always insured her an audience. Her 
greeting to Miss March arrested every ear 
in that garden, penetrated through the closed 
windows into the drawing-room, and awoke 
curiosity in even the premises adjoining. 

Eva was frightened — appalled. That 
face and that voice had the magic to blot 
out fourteen years. For a moment all her 
youth and growth were as if they had never 
been, and she was again a child — again a 
desolate child — cast out into London 
streets, like a toy-ship launched on the 
waves of the Atlantic. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said to Mrs. 
a “but I don’t know you. Who are 
you ” 

“Who am I?” returned the lady, with 
just the same voice as before. “ Who am 
? Why, I’m your own aunt! and you're 
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too proud to speak to me, I see. But I 
rather think it’s I that might be too proud.” 

Here the short gentleman in black, who 
had been hitherto silent, interposed a re- 
monstrance. 

«My dear,” he said, “ I think this is hard- 
ly the place ” — 

“This is not the place, you great lout! - 
when it’s just you that have dragged me 
here — when it’s you that said it was our 
duty to come! Hold your tongue, you 
jack-in-the-box, and let me manage the 
thing in a proper manner!” 

By this time the drawing-room had dis- 
charged on to the lawn its wondering and 
listening detachment. So the Ballows were 
now on the scene. Mr. Ballow had no hesi- 
tation in recalling to his thoughts the face 
and voice which were still so fresh in his 
memory. And the owner of them was quick 
in recollecting him. 

* My gracious me! why, here is Paul Pry 
again! You little stunted creature, you 
thought you had done the thing very cleverly 
in getting so much out of me as you did! 
But you’re welcome to know all you like 
now; and you're going, perhaps, to know 
more than you'll like ! told you before 
you'd be very likely to get the worst of it! 
and now you have got the worst of it. At 
all events, young Miss is likely to have the 
worst of it!” ‘ 

The gentleman — whom everybody, of 


course, knows to be Mr. Dowlas — now 


came and addressed himself to Eva. 

“Miss March,” he said, “I am sorry — 
very sorry — that it should have happened 
in this way. In fact, my wife is — not quite 
in her usual health, — is a little.fatigued and 
agitated by her journey. Can we retire, 
and have this matter explained more pri- 
vately ? Perhaps Mrs. Ferrier would allow 
us to step into the house.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Ferrier,” said Mr. Bal- 
low, anticipating that lady’s consent. “ But 
I rather think that we will not trouble you. 
Miss March shall come home at once with 
Mrs. Ballow and myself. You will, I have no 
doubt, excuse our going away so abruptly.” 

Mr. Ballow did not care if Mrs. Ferrier 
detected his real feelings in the sarcasm of 
his tone. That she had mischievously con- 
trived the scene, with a view of bringing 
the utmost humiliation on Eva, would have 
been evident to the most stupid person in 
the world. 

Mrs. Dowlas had made herself cough with 
the energy of her language, and she was just 
now disposed to silence ; so she offered no 
gg against the plan of action proposed 

y Eva’s friend. Thus the five persons, 
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taking some sort of leave of Mrs. Ferrier, 
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began to move towards the house. Richard 
was loth to let Eva go. 

“ Eva dearest! remember J am the same 
to you, befall what will.” 

“Oh, Richard —oh, Captain Ferrier ! 
indeed, indeed, you must try and forget 
me.” 

“ But, Eva, stay! At least you prom- 
ise me that you will let me see you to-mor- 
row ? Nay, I will not —shall not —let you 
go away without that promise at least.” 

“ Well — yes—I will. Only, if Iremem- 
ber my promise, you also must remember 
yours.” 

And she tore herself away, and was gone. 

Mrs. Ferrier was on the lawn still, talking 
to her guests that remained. Richard came 
up to her and drew her away. 

“Oh, mother, how had you the heart to 
do so? How could you assist in bringing 
this cruel blow upon her,—and upon me 
too?” 

“My dear Richard ! have you really lost 
your senses, beyond all hope of finding 
them? J bring this upon her! How could 
I have made her friends other than they 
are?” 

“ But, mother, do remember that you en- 
couraged us to expect a very different sort 
of discovery.” 

“ Goodness me, boy! -what could I sup- 

ose, when I was told that her aunt’s hus- 
Sant was a clergyman; and so he is a cler- 
gyman —a real clergyman. You're angry, 
Richard, and you’d make your mother the 
scapegoat for your anger. Let me tell you, 
it is not what I deserve from you. Perhaps 
you will one day acknowledge as much 
yourself.” 

And Mrs. Ferrier walked proudly away 
from him. She had thrown her last stake ; 
and if she did not now prevail, she could 
never hope to succeed at all. To violate 
one’s conscience for nothing is terrible. And 
this lady was frantic to think that, having 
done so much of which her heart could not 
thoroughly approve, she might have done 
all in vain. 

“ But I have done no more than my duty, 
—no more than my strict duty,” she said 
again and again to herself. “ A few months 
more, and he himself will be the first to say 
80.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballow, Miss March, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dowlas walked away from the house 
towards the lodgings occupied by the three 
former. Mr. Dowlas was anxious to explain 
a few matters, and, fortunately enough, it 
was not the present whim of his wife to pre- 
vent him. 
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“ T had no idea,” Mr. Dowlas accordingly 
began to Mr. Ballow —“ I had no idea that 
the matter would come upon you in this 
really sudden and somewhat public manner. 
I very much regret it, I assure you. I think 
it is scarcely my fault. I thought Miss March 
would be fully prepared for my arrival, and 
also for the reason of our coming. Was not 
that really the case ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir. We had not the faint- 
est intimation of your coming, or you would 
scarcely have found us as you did.” 

“ Astonishing ! Astounding !” replied the 
clergyman, with something of Welsh irrita- 
bility in his manner. “ Some days ago —a 
full fortnight ago — I sent Mrs. Ferrier a full 
account of all the circumstances which jus- 
tified our coming. And the day, and every- 
thing else, was arranged since then. In 
fact, it was at Mrs. Ferrier’s particular de- 
sire that we put it off until to-day. We had 
settled with her to come on Monday.” 

“ Mrs. Ferrier,” Mr. Ballow replied, “ has 
acted in a manner of which, as she is, or 
ought to be, a lady, I would rather not speak 
any more.” 

“] was surprised to hear from her just 
now,” resumed Mr. Dowlas, “that she had 
not prepared you or Miss March for this. 
At my particular request she has put into 
my hands a letter I wrote her about a fort- 
night ago. It contains all the particulars — 
all that I could ever learn —of this very 
strange and important matter that brings 
me here to-day. Do you think Miss March 
would like to read it as I have written 
9 ” 

Miss March spoke up for herself. They 
were now on their way home, and in the 
quiet streets, now rapidly growing dark. 

“Yes,” Eva said. “ Pray do so; pray let 
me have it.” 

“ Might it be better if I were to show it to 
your friends here first ? ” 

“No; I beseech you let me read it all 
myself. I know, in their anxiety to save me 
any sorrow, they would soften many things 
in it which it would be far better i should 
learn the worst of at once.” 

“ T suppose, 4 ‘the worst’ of it all you 
just mean me, Miss. Well, thank you very 
much for your polite compliment.” 

“ My dear, I hope you won’t fatigue your- 
self.” And with this tender remonstrance 
yet in his mouth Mr. Dowlas, along with 
the others, arrived at the hotel in which he 
had secured a room for the night. The Bal- 
lows and Eva had a little further to go. 

Mr. Dowlas put into our heroine’s hand 
the letter of which he had spoken. Then, 


me 
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arranging to call the next day to ascertain 
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the course which Eva would wish to take, 
he, together with his spouse, left them all 
three to proceed on their way. Their lodg- 
ings were soon reached, and Eva, without 
saying a word, betook herself to her own 
room, and then they heard her lock herself 
in. 
“T'll not disturb her now,” said Mrs. Bal- 
low. “Poor girl! Her feelings are fear- 
fully excited, I can see. I'll go to her by- 
and-bye,” which Mr. Ballow agreed weal 
be the better course. 

Eva, after she had fastened her door, set 
down on a table the lighted candle she had 
carried in with her, sat herself down on a 
chair close by, and took out the paper given 
into her hands by Mr. Dowlas. That the 
news contained in it would be painful and 
shocking to her, that it would oblige her, as 
she valued her own and Richard’s faith, to 
surrender every hope of happiness, — all 
this was clear to her already. Why should 
she want the courage to read it? All (she 
felt) was over — over already. Nor could 
this letter tell her anything worse than, with- 
out it, she knew. 

Yet she was very loth to begin it. She 
held it folded in her hands for one or two 
minutes. Then, ashamed of such childish 
trifling, she resolutely grasped and opened 
it, determined never to withdraw her eyes 
from it until the whole had been read by 
her. 

It was, as may be imagined, much longer 
than any ordinary letter, but it was written 
in an epistolary form, and addressed to 
Mrs. Ferrier. ‘These were its contents: — 


“ Llynbwllyn, near Carnarvon, 


“8rd July, 1856. 
“Mapa, 


“ With the deepest feelings of interest, and fresh 
from the astonishment with which recent tidings 
have affected me, I endeavour as best I may to 
give you a plain narrative of certain facts. An 
defect in the manner of | recording it will, I 
trust be leniently regarded. 

“T tuke up my pen with the sanction — 
nay, at the very earnest desire — of my sister- 
in-law, Mrs. iawn, whose home for many years 
has been with myself and my wife. The agita- 
tion displayed by her when her eyes fell on the 
advertisement addressed to her by name has 
left her in avery nervous and dangerous state. 
She has, however, entrusted to me the task of 
acting for her, and. as a necessary step, has con- 
fided to me the extraordinary facts concerning 
her child. Aware, from several sources of in- 
formation, that her life had been much chequer- 
ed by sorrow and disappointment ; aware, from 
long observing her demeanour, that beyond the 
troubles which were known to myself some se- 
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cret grief was gnawing at her heart, — full 

poll all this T aoa knew, until within the 
last few days, that the child born in such fearful 
misery had so much as survived its birth. I 
trust that so much evil may be found to issue in 
some good. But I am forgetting the duty I 
‘owe to yourself, madam, to my sister-in-law, and 
also to the cause of truth and justice. That 
duty, now before me, is to give to you, who 
have so much right to require it, a complete ac- 
count of all the circumstances (as far as the 

are known to me) which have issued in this 
= unparalleled position just now occupied 

us. 

“ You express a wish, madam, that my story 
should be as minute and full as I can make it. 
Such being your desire, you will, I trust, ascribe 
the length at which I am going to write to no 
unworthy motive. I accordingly begin with 
the very earliest events in the melancholy story 
now to he told by me. 

“ Mrs. Roberts was the younger, as my wife 
was the elder, daughter of Mr. David Roberts, 
who for very many years kept a respectable tav- 
ern in Liverpool. There is and has been for 
some years in Liverpool a church for the Welsh 
inhabitants of that immense city. It was my lot, 
about twenty years ago, to assist as curate in 
that church, and I was soon made intimate with 
Mr. Roberts, who, like myself, was a native of 
Wales. I could not help noticing — none could 
jhave helped it —the striking contrast between 
Jane, his elder daughter (now for many years 
past my wife), and Susanna, the younger, 
known to you in a measure as Mrs. Roberts. 
Jane possessed — indeed, she possesses it still — 
great energy of will, and an exhuberant spright- 
liness in conversation. Susanna’s timid spirit 
put her at very great disadvantage, both at home 
and abroad. She had just that disposition which 
leads a person, from a distracted anxiety to do 
right, to do many things altogether wrong. She 
was likely to become very helpless in the hands 
of any artful and ill-meaning man. I grieve to 
say that such a man at one time crossed her 
path. I also blush to say that he came wearing 
the mask of religion. 

“ The man to whom I allude was an Irishman. 
His name was Bryan O'Cullamore. He was a 
member of the Orange Society, and the advance- 
ment of its principals appeared to be his only 
definite occupation in Liverpool. He acquired 
much popularity by his vigorous exposure of 
the errors and corruptions of Popery, delivered, 
from time to time, at public meetings, and, more- 
over, kept up in the weekly newspaper of which 
he anak as editor. He found favour and pat- 
ronage from several influential persons ; amongst 
others, from the late King of Hanover, then 
(with the single exception of our present Queen) 
the next in succession tothe throne. I mention 
this to show you that when first my poor sister-in 
-law gave an attentive ear to the proposals of Mr. 
O’Cullamore, she had no reason for imagining 
that she was entering on an engagement at all 
unadvised or degrading. You will not care, 
madam, to hear the details of & man’s deceit and 
a woman’s foolishness. Poor Susanna was 
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ready to believe anything told her by the man 
whom so many people in Liverpool regarded as 
a a em for the truth, raised up by God him- 
self. ough I was willing to do justice to his 
zeal against error, I always felt him to be de- 
ficient in that charity which should ever accom- 
pany our extremest hatred of what is false. 
And subsequent events proved Mr. O’Cullamore 
to be an utter stranger to all which deserves 
truly to be called religion. 

“Instead of openly asking Susanna to marry 
him with her father’s sanction and in her fa- 
ther’s presence, he persuaded her (giving rea- | 
sons for it which ought to have stirred her sus- 
—- at once) to follow him to London, and 

united with him there. And this, poor fool- 
ish woman! she actually did. Her father was | 
angry, not nearly so much at the marriage | 
itself as at the deceitful and disgraceful manner 
in which it had been entered upon. And very 
quickly Mr. O’Cullamore’s motives for quitting 
Liverpool thus hastily and secretly were fully 
apparent. He had involved himself in debts 
which he could by no artifices any longer keep 
out of sight. I fear I do him no injustice in 
saying that he would not have cared to dis- 
charge them had the means of doing so been 
given him. He certainly made no such use of | 
the few hundreds which he at once acquired in | 
right of my sister-in-law. She had something | 
independently of her futher. She was moreover | 
of age by two or three years, so that her father | 
could not have hindered her marriage, had it | 
been all transacted under his own eyes. The | 
marriage took place in London (in the church | 
of St. Mary, Strand), in March, 1837. The 
certificate was forwarded, in order to set at rest 
some dreadful doubts which had arisen in the 
mind of my father-in-law; and after the first | 
month of her married life Susanna scemed quite | 
to have turned her back on her home and family. 
For months and months not so much as a line 
from her or from her husband reached her fa- 
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also said that six months more would most 
probably bring her a great addition to her cares, 
and she ended by throwing herself on the for- 
giveness of her father, whom she acknowledged 
she had wrongfully disobeyed and deceived. 

“T regret to have to say that poor Susanna’s 
piteous appeal did not meet with the response 
that would have been most worthy of a parent. 
A very small sum of money was sent to her; 
and Mr. Roberts was more inclined to punish 
the man who had deceived, than to succour and 
comfort his poor daughter, who had thus been 
made a dupe. But he was presently to find that 
a greater wrong had been done than had ever 
been imagined by him. He made some inquir- 
ies as to the life and conduct of Mr O’Cullamore 
previously to his coming to Liverpool. By cer- 
taia steps, which I need not trace one by one, he 
became acquainted with the horrible fact that 
Mr. O’Cullamore had a wife still living in Ire- 
land; that therefore his marriage with Miss 
Roberts in London had been a pretence and a 
crime. Resentment overpowered sense of shame, 
acute as it was, in my father-in-law, and he put 
the law in motion at once. The wretched man 
was arrested in the lodgings in which (as poor 
Susanna’s last letter informed us) he spent at 
least a part of his life. At the printing-office 
of the Protestant Guard he was known under 
another name, and might therefore have consid- 
ered himself safe from pursuit. Why should I 
dwell on the details of a most wretched story ? 
O’Cullamore was tried for bigamy, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven years. It is 
my painful duty to say that Mr. Roberts treated 
his wretched daughter in a manner which was 
utterly unmerciful, and not alittle unjust. He 
chose to believe that she had been much more 
the accomplice than’ the dupe of her seducer ; 
for, as regarded his intentions, he fully merited 
that detestable title. And Mr. Roberts was even 
cruel enough to think that she had known 
O’Cullamore’s real position from the very be- 





ther or her sisier. They were very angry with | ginning. I am sure he was wrong, and I earn- 
her. They little thought how deeply, all the | estly but fruitlessly remonstrated with him at the 
while, her most wretched state was to be pitied. | time. He sternly refused to open his doors to 
But much worse was still tocome. One day, | his daughter—now in a condition infinitely 
in the early autumn of 1837, a letter actually | worse than widowhood. Nor would he afford 
reached my present wife (then Miss Roberts) | her any but the scantiest assistance in money. 
from her unhappy sister. It told a dreadful tale | Miss Roberts (as perhaps it was her duty to do) 
of deceit and cruelty. For some reason —to be | shared in the sentiments and will of her father. 
only too well explained by-and-bye — her hus- | I myself was living on but asmall salary at that 
band had savagely forbidden ber to communi- | time, and I was awaiting such preferment in 
cate with her family ; and, awed by his authority | Wales as might justify me in completing my 
and alarmed at his threats, she had for many | engagement with Miss Roberts. 

months abstained from doing so. But now the! “If, madam, you feel boued to blame my 
cruel embarrassment in which she stood over- | afflicted sister-in-law for what Lam about to tell, 





came even the fear of her husband’s finding her 
out. She was almost destitute. The money 
which her husband had acquired by his’ mar- | 
riage with her he had engrossed to himself, and, | 
whether he had spent or saved it, she was de- 
void of some of the common comforts of life 


may I not venture to say that the crushing 
weight of misery then upon her should also be 
duly considered? From the landlady of her 
lodgings my poor forsaken sister-in-law found 
very much kindness. And it was at her instance 
that, when the expected time of trouble drew 





Nomjnally he lived with her still; but she never | near, she craved to be admitted into an asylum 
knew when or for how long he might be absent | devoted to persons in her condition. She had 
from home ; and she added many more painful | discarded the name of O’Cullamore, to which 


complaints of his unkindness and neglect. She | she had never possessed any real right, and 
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which was now known as the name of an atro- | she herself would attend her in the approaching 


cious hypocrite and criminal, and she spoke of 
herself, in the lodgings near Euston Square, to 
which she removed about Christmas (1837), as 
‘Mrs. Roberts.’ Of her husband she spoke as 
having deserted her. And if her landlady knew 
or suspected any more, she had the delicacy to 
act and speak as if in ignorance of it. But 
charity itself seemed to have turned its back 
upon this unhappy young woman —so much 
more sinned against than sinning. The hospi- 
tal was for married women. She was but the 
victim of a villain. Representations of the 
real case were made to the managers of the 
institution. But against all which could be 
ge for poor Susanna there was this serious 
act, that her own father —a thriving and re- 
spectable man — had shut his doors against her. 

itherto I have written of what, in a great 
measure, occurred in my own knowledge. I 
now come to matters which I have almost en- 
tirely gathered from poor Mrs. Roberts herself. 

“One very cold day in the month of Febru- 

ary, 1838, she walked down—so she tells me 
— to the hospital, which would, she still trusted, 
admit her within its walls. She was sent away 
with a refusal —arefusal not unkind in tone, 
but so decisive as to shut out all prospect of the 
boon being granted her. The managers were 
sorry They were not disposed to doubt that she 
was morally blameless. However, they had a rule 
as to those whom they made partakers of their 
bounty. To relax that rulein one exceptional case 
would make it very difficult thenceforth to keep it 
with any due strictness. And anything which 
tended to afford the charity ne to 
vice and virtue would open the door to evils of 
the gravest kind. Such, in substance, was the 
‘decision of the managers of the house, delivered 
to poor Mrs. Roberts by the matron of the in- 
stitution. She found seated in the same room a 
very decent-looking woman, who seemed great- 
ly interested in her pitiful case, but who offered 
no intercession on her behalf, nor so much as 
said a word to her. My unhappy sister-in-law 
felt that now indeed her last refuge was gone. 
To what desperate act, poor afflicted creature ! 
she might next have resorted, can never be 
known to any. She had quitted the building, 
and was beginning her painful walk homewards, 
when, before she got many yards, she was 
accosted by that woman of whom I have just 
spoken. 

‘The woman said, ‘I’m sorry they won't let 
ou in. What are you going to do?’ Poor 
usanna said she did not know; she had no re- 

source left her in the world, and should only be 
too glad to die. The woman said, ‘ Don’t-fret 
yourself; { know of a good gentleman who 
will get you assistance. He employs me to go 
about and find poor women who require help as 
you do. Show me where you live, and I'll 
promise you, you shall feel very thankful that 
these folks would not take you in.” In such 
extremity, who would have turned away from 
friendship proffered in this manner? The wo- 
man went home with Susanna; promised that 
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time of trouble; and, moreover, provided a few 
things most serviceable at such a time. A day 
or two after she came again, and said that Mrs. 
Roberts might certainly calculate on the favour 
of her new nurse’s charitable employer. That 
nurse announced herself as a Z Beakham ; 
but of the name or condition of the unknown 
benefactor for whom she was acting she fever 
said one word. 

“ One day she asked poor Mrs. Roberts what, 
when her coming trial was safely over, she ex- 
pected to do with herself. How did she ex- 
pect, burdened with an infant child, to obtain any 
manner of livelihood ? Susanna had felt so deep- 
ly the extraordinary deliverance from her imme- 
diate distress, that the troubles of the more 
distant future had little disturbed her. But now, 
suggested by the language of her nurse, the 
sickening truth flashed across her, that the safe 
recovery which might be in store for her would 
only carry her to meet new difficulties, new 
miseries. 

“Mrs. Beakham set her future situation 
before her as darkly as it could be painted. In 
truth, it required no very sombre imagination 
to view it as a most hopeless one. And then 
the woman assured her that she might esca' 
the destitution otherwise in store for her ; might 
secure a comfortable, nay, @ lofty position for 
her child, and might gain a fresh start in life 
for herself, if she would but consent to one act 
of sacrifice. Would she, in a word, give up her 
child to be reared by a rich lady and gentleman, 
who wanted to adopt a child from its very 
birth? Not all at once, but without any very 
great difficulty, she persuaded my sister-in-law, 
in her desperate situation, to consent to the 
sacrifice. ery precaution was adopted. The 
nurse took up her abode in the house. The 
landlady, who was nervous in times of illness, 
went out to pay a visit in the country. Mrs. 
Beakham had dropped a hint that the case 
would involve an unusual amount of suffering 
and danger. ~ 

“Very early in the morning of Wednesday, 
the 7th of March, 1838, Susanna gave birth to 
a daughter. In the course of the morning she 
was visited by a medical man. She can only 
remember that he was rather young, that he 
was very attentive, and that Mrs. Beakham 
spoke of him as ‘Mr. Smith.’ Some time in 
the afternoon the nurse told Susanna that it 
taust be given out that her child was born dead ; 
that she had provided a dead child to substitute 
for the baby she was to convey that night to its 
destined home. She was now, she said, about 
to consult with ‘Mr. Smith’ as to the exact 
time and manner of completing the arrange- 
ments. She went out, leaving Susanna in the 
care of a very deaf old woman, to whom (had 
she been inclined) she could scarcely have 
betrayed the affair now pending. 

‘‘Mrs. Beakham, for very obvious reasons, 
kept her patient quiet by repeated soporific 
draughts. She knew the nature with which she 
had to deal; and she was aware that the scru- 
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ples, hitherto effectually kept at bay, might 
interfere at the last and most critical moment. 
Mrs. Roberts was not all the while so stupefied 
as to be quite unconscious of what was passing 
before her. She saw Mrs. Beakham come into 
the room about eight in the evening; take from 
out of her dress a pocket, and hang it on a chair 
near the bed. Susanna, during a few minutes 
that evening, was left alone. She found strength 
enough to gratify the curiosity which possessed 
her. She had a strong craving to find out the 
name and position of Mrs. Beakham’s unknown 
employers. In the pocket, which'she contrived 
to clutch with her hand, she found a handker- 
chief and a large key. ‘There was not a scra 
of paper to give any such clue as she desired. 
Between ten and eleven Mrs. Beakham told 
her that she was now going to place the child 
in the hands of its adoptive parents. She said 
all she could to seothe her patient, and once 
more put to her lips the draught which was to 
lull her into stupor. Mrs. Roberts took the 
a in her hand ; begged Mrs. Beakham to let 
er have one last look at the baby, who lay in 
an adjoining room ; and, while the nurse went 
out to comply with her request, poured the 
draught at once upon the carpet behind the bed. 
Mrs. Beakham again putjon the pocket I have 
mentioned, took up the ‘thild, and went away. 
Poor Senmenn--te deed beyond recall, and 
her senses no longer. d —began to feel 
bitterly repentant for what she had done. She 
had bartered away a mother’s joys before she 
had known one-half of their value. She could 
not undo the deed now; but she might, possi- 
bly, leave open a chance of undoing it at some 
future day. She might, perhaps, outwit Mrs. 
Beakham, and gain some knowledge of the per- 
sons to whom her child wae to be committed. 
“When Mrs. Beakham returned home, which 
was at about two in the morning, her patient 
feigned to be fast asleep. The nurse, who slept 
in the same room, was not long in dozing off 
herself. Then my sister-in-law again searched 
the pocket, which was hung, as before, on the 
chair. ‘There was no key in it. The handker- 
chief was there, as before; and attached to it, 
as by some adhesive substance, was a small- 
sized letter. It was written on very thin paper ; 
and, though folded, was not fastened up. Mrs. 
Roberts concealed it beneath her pillow, and 
determined to take the first occasion of examin- 
ing it. She could not help thinking that acci- 
dent, and not design, had placed it where. she 
found it. Of a certainty . Beakham never, 
by so much as a look, intimated that she had 
missed it. My poor sister recovered ; and, upon 
the whole, rather rapidly. Mrs. Beakham 
handed over to her the sum for which she had 
stipulated to part with her baby. It was enough 
to start her in some small way of business; at 
all events, to keep her from want for some time 
to come. In due time the nurse quitted her, the 
landlady having returned about the 14th of 
March; and she never saw or heard of Mrs. 
Beakham any more. It was after her departure 
that Susanna turned to the letter she had found. 
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As its thin paper might have denoted to her, it 
came from abroad. It was addressed to ‘ Lady 
Anne Somerby,’ was dated at Constantinople, 
and its writer was a gentleman who signed him- 
self ‘ Herbert Campion.’ There was not much 
in it which, of itself, possessed any importance. 
Susanna afterwards parted with it, under cir- 
cumstances presently to be described; but the 
constant perusal of it impressed nearly every 
word of it upon her memory. It addressed the 
lady as ‘dear aunt.’ It spoke much of the 
writer's wife, regretting the continued necessity 
for his absence from England ; alluded, in ardent 
language, to the hope that he might by-and-bye 
hear of his wife’s becoming a mother. There 
was also some obscure reference to a certain 
fear and anxiety, known, it would seem, to Lady 
Anne herself, but not so expressly named as to 
inform every reader of its nature. The letter 
was di to the above lady, at Scarlington 
House, Fulham. For months — years, indeed 
— Susanna continued in her lodgings, not ven- 
turing to take any one into her confidence ; but 
torn by remorse at having sold her child, and 
by anxiety for that child’s future destiny, she 
many a time set off, intending to discover Scar- 
lington House, and, at all events, seek to know 
something as to her baby’s present position ; 
but she always felt fearful of betraying herself. 
Mr. and Mrs. Campion, if they were indeed the 
pees of her infant, would very likely treat 

er, did she molest them as but an extortionate 
impostor. She was provided with such a sum 
of money as, for a long time, would free her 
from all fear of destitution; and her father’s 
heart so far softened towards her, that he, from 
time to time, bestowed some assistance upon 
her. Possibly, had she been compelled to work 
for a livelihood, she might have been spared 
from brooding over the wrong she had both suf- 
fered and done. Some time in the year 1840 
she got acquainted with the wife of a baker, who 
had quitted Fulham to set up a shop near Eus- 
ton Square. My sister-in-law, hearing whence 
Mrs. Krout (that was her name) had recently 
removed, asked her eagerly if she knew Scar- 
lington louse. Mrs. Krout answered that she 
had lived just opposite to it for years; upon 
which poor Susanna went into a hundred ques- 
tions as to the house, its inmates, &c., &c. 

“ Mrs. Krout answered all she was able, but 
expressed some curiosity in her turn. She 
said, ‘ Well, I never thought Scarlington House 
at all a wonderful place myself. But, sure 
enough, there must be something fanny about 
it. You're not the only person I’ve known who 
was devoured to know all about it. Just two 
years, last March, a gentleman — a real gentle- 
man — though I could never make out who he 
could ever be — came and lodged for a week in 
my bit of a room on the first floor over our 
shop ; and when he was there, all his talk — all 
he ever cared about — was to find out about the 
people in Scarlington House. I know he fancied 
that I told him all of my own accord, and that 
I did not see how keen he was at asking all about 
them. I declare there was not one thing, 
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whether about the mistress or the servants, or 
about the very physic sent in by the doctor, that 
he did not try to find out.’ Such in substance 
were Mrs Krout’s words. 

“ And when my sister-in-law ascertained that 
this mysterious visitor had come to lodge with 
Mrs. Krout exactly about the time at which she 
had parted with her infant, she felt compelled 
to believe that, whoever he was, he had in some 
strange way become acquainted, partly or whol- 
ly, with the dark transaction; and thence there 
grew in the poor woman’s mind a fear lest the 
position she had procured for her child might be 
taken from her after all. But still her doubts 
and terrors led to no action on her own part. 
Late in the year 1841 her father died. Previous- 
ly to this event — two years before, indeed — I 
had obtained the living I now, hold, and had 
been married to his elder daughter. I met poor 
Susanna at her father’s funeral. I had never 
seen her since her disastrous elopement; but 
sorrow and (as it struck me even then) secret 
self-reproach had effected in less than five years 
the changes due to five-and-twenty. To my 

reat satisfaction, the injustice done her in her 
ather's lifetime was not prolonged after his 
death ; and she and my wife were left equal 
shares in Mr. Roberts’s money. She was now be- 
yond all danger of actual poverfy. On the sin- 
gle Sunday she spent in Liverpool she happen- 
ed to hear, in one of the churches, a very forci- 
ble sermon on the guilt and misery of continued 
deceit. The grencher — I was present myself-— 
dwelt on confession and disclogure as in all cases 
the only safe and happy course. Whether he 
would have applied his rule to so strange a case 
as Susanna’s it may not be easy to say ; but in 
her mind his counsel sank very deep. She made 
no attempt to confide in us. Unhappily, there 
was never that accord between herself and my 
wife which, between sisters, should exist. So 
Susanna went back to London, and once in full 
possession of her share in the property, she 
actually made a movement coment finding out 
Mr. Campion, and seeking at least a partial re- 
union with her lost child. She ascertained that 
he was employed abroad by the Foreign Office ; 
also that he was about to throw up the duties he 
had for so many years undertaken, and was 
likely to return to England very early in the com- 
ing March. Bent upon an interview with him, 
Susanna contrived to find him at his hotel, 
hin a few hours of his arrival in London. 
She believed that in his house her child had 
found a home; and, moreover, that the whole 
matter was done with his sanction and knowl- 
edge. Mrs. Beakham’s words had seemed to 
imply as much. That Mr. Campion was him- 
self the dupe of a plot had never struck my 
poor heedless sister. When she, summoning 
all her courage, told him why she had sought 
him out, he showed, the utmost surprise and 
scorn; but on her producing the letter to Lady 
Anne Somerby, his manner altered to one of 
horror and fear. As soon as he could master 
himself he begged her to go home, and await 
further tidings from him. He was going down 
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hitherto supposed her) his child were living ; 
once there, he would mercilessly probe this 
story to the bottom, and if he found Mrs Rob- 
erts’s claim to be just, he would at once restore 
her child into her hands,—so suddenly did 
Susanna find the matter taken altogether out of 
her own power. The nextday but three brought 
her a letter from Mr. Campion, dated at Brigh- 
ton. It told her that he had found her story 
to be only too well founded; that, heart-break- 
ing as the discovery was, the proof was too 
complete to suffer him to doubt. [le did not 
write to reproach Mrs. Roberts, but to arrange 
for placing the little girlin her hands. Of the 
child herself he would not be unmindful. She 
had, though wrongfully, borne his name. She 
was the only innocent partner in the guilty con- 
spiracy ; and he would give her mother such 
help towards bringing her up as she might in 
reason demand of him. He proposed sending 
the child, along with a trustworthy nurse, to & 
lodging-house (which he named) in Hornsey. 
There they might continue for two or three 
weeks ; in that time, perhaps, so young a child 
would have partially forgotten her previous life. 
In return, he asked of Mrs. Roberts to promise 
that she would, by keeping the matter a secret 
from the public, spare him the misery of an ex- 
posure. And this promise Susanna promptly 


ave. 

“ “T think, madam, I have now brought this 
painful story down to the period of my wife’s 
sudden summons to London. Your own letter 
intimates that you are already aware how Su- 
sanna’s dangerous illness was just at its height 
when the child was brought to her house ; and 
how, in consequence, her daughter was lost 
to her again. 

“ When she recovered she went to the house 
in Hornsey, and there was informed that the 
young woman and the little girl had gone away 
several weeks ago. She came tothe conclusion 
that the persons from whom she had demanded 
her child, had determined, after all, to keep her ; 
and she now felt herself too weak, too cowed, too 
conscience-stricken, to make a second demand of 
the sort. Her sister’s sympathy she did not 
care to seek; and my wife did not think fit to 
tell her — having no idea of its full significance 
— of what had , Sancho in her illness ; so it 
has remained a secret until this very day. 
What will be the issue of the discovery lies in 
the hands of a Wiser than ourselves. Mean- 
time, let me assure you, madam, of my earnest 
wish to do what shall seem kind and just in 
this matter. Awaiting a further communica- 
tion, I am, madam, 

“ Yours most obediently, 
“ Morean Dowzas.” 


And this was the end of the dreadful let- 
ter. Evahad kept her resolution. She had 
read it straight ocak without once laying 
it down. Her arm ached with holding it; 
but, as if a spell enthralled het, she kept it 
close before lee eyes for minutes after she 





to Brighton, where his wife and (as he had 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE GREAT WOODS IN WINTER. 


On first changing from a civilized life to 
one in the wilds, a host of new sensations 
strike forcibly on the mind. The most arti- 
ficial and elaborate cultivation of existence 
has been exchanged for the most simple ; 
and the traveller is surprised to find how 
limited the actual necessities of fife are, and 
how easily a man is able to be his own 
workman in everything in this primitive 
condition. The army of wants created by 
civilization, and the means of gratifying 
them, the results of combination and mutual 
dependence, aed very clearly in the com- 
parison with this simpler mode of life. The 
complexity of our social system, and the 
effect of the division of labour in the form- 
_ er, contrast forcibly with the self-sufficiency, 
the complete independence of the individ- 
ual, and his reliance on himself alone, in the 
latter. In life in the wilds, a man is com- 
pelled, not only to obtain daily food for him- 
self in the most literal sense, but also to 
provide by his own labour every other ne- 
cessary of life, and every comfort. He must 
_— everything, and do everything, by 

is own individual action. He is a compen- 
dium of all trades in his own person — his 
own builder, carpenter, and mason ; his own 
butcher, baker, shoemaker, tailor. But one 
of the novelties which most forcibly and 
constantly impresses an Old-World traveller 
in a new unsettled country, such as the 
virgin forest and prairie of North America, 
is the absence of boundaries, the sense 
of the illimitable extent of country spread- 
ing out on every side -without artificial 
obstruction to progress in any direction, the 
perfect freedom to wander anywhere and 
everywhere without restraint or fear of 
trespass. There are no walls or hedges, no 
rights of property to respect. And akin to 
this is the new feeling of the utter absence 
of law and conventionality. Every man is 
a law unto himself, and does; almost without 
dread of interference, or even comment, 
what seems right in his own eyes. He con- 
sults no one as to the propriety of his con- 
_ duct, and his actions are Sageatel merely 
by his own inclination or sense of right or 
expediency. But more impressive even than 
this consciousness of absolute and perfect 
freedom and independence is the sense of 
solitude which necessarily accompanies it. 
There is 4 solitude which may be experienced 
even in the busiest haunts of men — a loneli- 
ness amongst multitudes — felt by the friend- 
less outcasts in some great city, where the 
very presence of unknown, unsympathising 
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crowds adds point and bitterness to the iso- 
lation, and causes the man who is “ alone in 
the world” to feel more utterly desolate, 
more terribly solitary and companionless. 
But the solitude of the prairie and the 
woods is different to this —less painful in- 
deed, and less despairing, but perhaps more 
awesome. When amongst the buffalo which 
crowd the plains in summer, and the bands 
of hunters and swarms of wolves which cease- 
lessly and unrelentingly pursue them ; when 
the thousand pools and lakes are thronged 
with myriads of wildfowl, and their shores 
with the stilt-plover, the bittern, and the 
snipe; when the broods of prairie-birds flut- 
ter out of the long rank grass, or burst with 
loud whirr from the copses; when the air is 
full of its summer tenants, the swallow and 
the butterfly to charm the eye, and the mos- 
uito and the gadfly to vex the body ; when 
the hawk dashes past in pursuit of his quarry, 
and the crow caws as it flaps lazily by over- 
head ; when the crane stalks along in the 
distance, and the prairie-dog and the ground- 
squirrel play about on the greensward ; 
when the dry earth is musical with the chi 
of the grasshopper, and the swampy groun 
seems to vibrate with the croak of countless 
frogs ;— then, even then, while the animal 
world keeps you company with a goodly and 
joyous throng, and the hum of active busi- 
ness in the inferior creation resounds 
around, the sense of solitude is never absent. 
When the sun goes down, and the wolves 
announce the close of day in howling cho- 
rus; when the owls hoot and flit round in 
company with bats in the dim twilight, — 
the feeling of loneliness increases. Later 
yet, when allis hushed and still, and the 
crackle of the logs on the camp-fire is the 
only sound which breaks the perfect quiet, 
the sense of isolation from mankind grows 
more and more intense. For although, when 
the whole expanse of copse and prairie is 
visible in broad daylight, the rarity of man 
is striking enough, it is in the solemn noise- 
less darkness that the want of society is 
most keenly felt. But this sense of solitudt 
experienced by the summer traveller on the 
prairies of North America, influential as it 
is, seems weak and small compared with the 
loneliness of the great woods in winter. Then 
the wildfowl have fled away from the fierce’ 
cold, the waters are closed with a lid of ice, 
and the only sign of life there is the Christ- 
mas house of the provident musk-rat. The 
bear has retreated to his Hole, and is wrap- 
ped in his six months’ sleep, and the beaver 
stirs not abroad from his conical hut on the 
river bank. The musquito and the gad- 
fly are dead, the leaves have fallen from 
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the deciduous trees, the mosses and ferns are 
buried deep beneath the snow, and the ever- 
- firs and pines are mantled in white. 

e silence of the woods is broken only by 
the chirrup of the squirrel, tempted by the 
sun from his nest in the hole at the foot of a 
pine, or the explosion of a tree cracking 
with the intense frost. 

This utter want of even animal society, 
this absence or dormancy of life, I felt in 
all its awesomeness on one trapping expedi- 
tion into the forests of the North Saskatche- 
wan, in the Hudson Bay Territory. My 
companion and myself:had fixed our winter- 
quarters on the borders of the great forest, at 
a lonely spot which had been named La 
Belle Prairie by the Canadian voyageurs, 
who had noticed the singular beauty of 
the place. Here, 80 miles from the nearest 
trading-post, we built a rough log-hut, and 
occupied ourselves in hunting and trapping 
with the Indians and half-breeds. 

The winter was drawing to ‘an end, 


‘but the cold was still unabated, and I deter- 


mined to have a last campaign against the 
martens, the fishers, and the silver-foxes, 
which yield the most valuable firs. On my 
former expeditions I had carried all my 
traps, blankets, and provisions on my back, 
and had generally been compelled to'return 
sooner than I wished, from the failure of my 
supply of food. I resolved on the present 
occasion, therefore, to take a dog-sleigh with 
me, to convey half a bag of pemmican, and 
thus hoped to be able to penetrate farther 
north than I had done before, where the 
animals I sought would be more numerous. 
I accordingly harnessed “ Tigre,” a faith- 
ful, knowing old dog, to a little sleigh, and, 
in company witha French half breed-named 
Bruneau, set out og my journey. Crossing 
the lake, about two miles in width, which 
bounded La Belle Prairie on {the north, we 
entered the forest, which stretches far away 
towards the arctic circle. Although there 
was no path for us to follow, the trees were 
large, and did not grow very closely togeth- 
er, and we advanced rapidly through this 
and over a succession of lakes during the 
first day. But on the second our difficulties 
began in earnest. The timber in this part had 
been burnt by Indian fires, and had been suc- 
ceeded by a close thicket of young aspens, 
while the ground was thickly strewn with 
great fallen trunks. Through this mass of ve- 
getation we had to cut our road with axes foot 
by foot, to make a passage for Tigre and the 
sleigh. To add to our embarrassment, a dense 
fog enveloped us, so that we could sce but a 
few yards ahead, and the sun, by which we 
steered our course, was invisible. After 














. 
working away half the day, and oe, 
a few miles’ progress with great labour, Bru- 
neau expressed his belief that we were steer- 
ing to the east instead of north. I was con- 
fident that our course was correct, but on 
appealing to a little pocket-compass which 
I carried, it also declared that we were 
marching due east instead of north. So 
firmly persuaded was I that we were fol- 
lowing the right line, that I concluded the 
compass must have lost its properties b 

constant proximity to the iron of a knife 
which I carried in the same pocket. But 
Bruneau persisted in doubting my opinion, 
and the only way to decide the question 
was patiently to await the reappearance of 
the sun. We therefore camped at once, 
hoping for. clearer weather on the morrow. 
The next morning broke with a bright 
unclouded sky, and when the sun rose, it 
made its appearance, surely enough, straight 
in front of us. The Indian instinct of the 
half-breed bad been true; and Bruneau, 
who had hardly left his home in the settle- 
ment before he joined our party, and was 
little more accustomed than myself to wan- 
der in trackless wilds, had shown that inex- 
plicable sense of direction which is so remark- 
able in the Red man and his half-brothers of 
the West. Forward again we started, chan- 
ging our direction according to the new light 
we had obtained, crossing lake after lake, 
hewing down the aspens on the “ portages,” 
or portions of ground between them, lifting 
the sleigh over the fallen timber, and scanning 
with watchful eyes the surface of the snow 
for the tracks of game. Tigre dragged his 
load with difficulty, for the snow was deep, 
and so imperfectly beaten down by the snow- 
shoes of the pioneer, that it was hardly firm 
enough to bear the dog's weight, and the 
recumbent trunks which crossed the path 
were serious obstacles for him to scramble 
over with his weighty appendage. On the 
third day, therefore, of this slow and toil- 
some march we lightened the cargo by leav- 
ing behind in cache a great part of the 
pemmican. But we had a thief to guard 
against. We knew that, however, carefully 
we hid our store, the rapacious wolverine 
would infallibly discover it, and as surely 
devour it. Now the wolverine, or North 
American glutton, called Kekwaharkess or 
Evil One by the Indians,is an animal of 
extraordinary strength and almost super- 
human sagacity and ingenuity. During 


the winter he gets a living by making use of 
the labours of the trapper, whose track he 
diligently hunts for; and when he has found 
it, he follows it with untiring perseverance. 
When he comes to one of the wooden 
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“deadfall” traps, principally used for the 
fisher and marten, he proceeds to make a 
felonious entry at the back, and abstracts 
the bait with impunity. If an animal has 
been already caught in the trap he eats it, 
or wantonly tears it to pieces, or hides it in 
the bushes or at the top of some tall pine. 
He carefully examines anything left behind 
in a deserted camp — nothing escapes his cu- 
rious investigation ; and if it be found edible 
or destructible, it is demolished. In order to 
secure our bag of pemmican, therefore, from 
his clutches, we suspended it by a stout cord 
from the small end of a long pole, projected, 
after the manner of a fishing-rod, over a stout 
branch of a tree. The end of the pole from 
which the pemmican hung was too slender 
and taper to afford firm footing for the ani- 
mal if he scrambled along it, so that he could 
not rest there to gnaw the cord in two, and 
the prize was too high from the ground to 
aw id of his jumping up to it; and even if 

e should succeed in climbing along the pole, 
and drop from the point of it on to the bag 
beneath, this being flat and hard, and sus- 
pended in a horizontal position from the mid- 
dle, would infalliably “ tip up” and dislodge 
him, for his claws could get no firm hold on 
the smooth case of parchment which enclosed 
the pemmican. Having thus secured our 
supplies for future use, we again pursued 
our northward journey, and by evening 
reached a point considerably in advance of 
any we had attained in previous expeditions. 
Here the tracks of martens were tolerably 
numerous, and we resolved to fix our head- 
quarters on the banks of a small lake close 
by, and commence trapping in earnest. The 
snow was quickly shoveled away with a 
snow-shoe for a small space, pine-boughs cut 
and strewn for our couch, a plgntiful supply 
of dry wood cut and stacked up; and then, 
wrapped in our buffalo robes, we slept the 
sound sleep of the well-tired voyageur. The 
next two days were employed in making 
traps in separate lines several milesin length, 
radiating from the camp, the “ walk” being 
extended at each journey. Being anxious, 
however, to obtain news of the party left 
behind in the hut at La Belle Prairie, I 
despatched Bruneau thither; and as the 
road was cleared, we expected that he would 
accomplish the journey there and back in 
three days. He set out at daybreak on the 
following day, and I was left with Tigre as 
my only companion. I[ immediately started 
on my “ walk,” and kept merrily at work 
all day, making fresh traps and penetrating 
still farther into the forest, retracing my 
steps to the camp at night. Tigre greeted 
my arrival with a cordial wagging of his tail, 
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to which I responded by giving him an am- 
ple supper, then replenishing the smoulder- 
ing fire, raised a cheerful blaze, and cooked 
my own very frugal meal of fried pemmican. 
After emptying my dish of food —the fry- 
ing-pan — i lit my pipe, and squatted on my 
bed of pine-boughs before the fire. As I sat 
and thought, while Tigre crouched by my 
side and thrust his nose against me and 
looked up into my face, seeking a caress, the 
sense of Sendlinnns first began to oppress me. 
Darkness had set in ; the moon, already past 
the full, had not yet appeared, and the lofty 
pines of the forest around me, their dark- 
green boughs decked with glistening snow- 
wreaths, towered up fairy like in the bright 
starlight. The huge fire, sinking down in 
the snow on which the logs first rested, sent 
out from its trough of ice vast clouds of 
steam, which rose in a great column through 
the clear frosty air towards heaven, and al- 
most hid the flames from sight. Not a breath 
of air rustled the dead leaves still lin- 
gering on the young aspens, or shook the 
snow from the flat, hard, widespreading 
branches of the firs. Not a sound broke the 
calm quiet of the night. The bay of the 
wolf, the sharp bark of the fox, the sad 
call of the whip-poor-will, or even the mourn- 
ful ery of the loon, would have been a relief. 
But the wolf enters not the thick forest, 
the wood-fox was dumb, and the whip-poor- 
will and the loon had not returned from 
their winter’s visit to the south. All was 
silent, motionless, and still. I heaped a pile 
of great dry.trunks upon the fire, wrapped 
myself in my buffalo robe, covering my 
head from the biting frost, closed my eyes 
and composed my well-tired limbs for sleep: 
Weary as I was, however, and sternly re- 
solved to compel the service of the fickle 
god of sleep, there was something which as 
periistingly repelled him. It was not fear, 
for there was no possible danger to appre- 
hend ; it was not thought for the morrow, 
for my material wants were amply though 
rudely provided for; but I was oppressed 
by loneliness —I craved for the human 
presence. I ng with a painful, unspeak- 
able yearning for conversation and society. 
Tigre, thinking I was asleep, crept quietly 
up, and lay across my feet close to the fire ; 
and I turned off the robe from my face and 
talked to the dog, who, as if he appreciated 
my feelings, and was sensible of the same want 
as myself. stepped up beside me and uttered 
a sympathetic whine. ain I Jay down, 


but with uncovered head, braving the keen 
air, although there was sixty degrees of 
frost ; and my eyes wandered from the blaz- 
ing fire at my feet along the snowy carpet 
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around me into the shadowy recesses of the 
forest, and then upward from the snow- 
decked feathery branches of the tall pines 
to their taper summits, and thence to the 
pale stars which glittered so coldly bright 
m the clear sky. As I gazed, wakefully, 
wearily, watching the slow march of Orion 


to the west, my thoughts strayed home- 
wards — 


“ Towards its fountain upward ran ; 
The current of my days.” 


Visions of dear faces and happy golden 
hours gone by came before me; and old as- 
sociations, and the companionship of far-dis- 
tant friends carried me away for a time from 
the solitude of the actual reality. A faint 
rustling, audible enough in the pure silence, 
caught my ear, and brought my mind back 
to the present, and my eyes to earth again. 
A mouse, tempted by the warmth of the 
fire, had ventured out from his winter’s nest, 
and was nibbling with great zest the remains 
of the pemmican left in the frying-pan. I 
welcomed him as an old friend, and turned 
my head in order to watch him more com- 
fortably ; but this slight movement scared 
him, and he scampered hastily back to his 
hole. I covered my head once more, for my 
nose and cheeks ached painfully with the 
cold, and dozed away fitfully for a long time. 
Before long — not very long — a conscious- 
ness of increased light gradually broke upon 
my dulled senses. It was not sunrise, for, 
as I peeped out of my robe, my eyes natu- 
rally turned to my night-clock Orion, and I 
saw that he had not advanced very far on 
his journey. But the heavens were glow- 
ing with a brilliancy such as I had never 
seen equalled before. It was the aurora in 
all its glory. An arch of bright yet pale 
yellow light spanned the northern sky from 
east to west, and from the bow, rays of rose- 
ate hue of every shade, mingled with pure 
white beams, streamed up the zenith, ever 
changeable and varied; where at one mo- 
ment a red ray flared up, a yellow or white 
streak flashed in place of it fitfully and 
uncertainly, yet increasing in lustre and 
brightness. Soon, however, the fires began 
to pale, and then died out, and the starlight 
alone lighted the scene. A third time I 
buried myself in my coverlet, and slept until 
the squirrels announced daybreak by their 
merry chirrup. I jumped up, blew with 
numb quivering lips the smouldering embers 
into a blaze; and when I had warmed my- 
self thorough, had a hearty breakfast in com- 
pany with Tigre and two little blue-and- 
white magpies, which, according to their 
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invarible custom, attached themselves to the 
camp, and now hopped boldly about, picking 
up crumbs, and even ventured to make a 
thieving raid upon the lump of pemmican. 
Then I tied oe to a tree, stuck the axe 
in my belt, shouldered my gun, and marched 
off to look at my traps. Tecala not, how- 
ever, shake off the feeling of loneliness 
which had taken hold of me; I had never 
felt it’ depressing before on my daily jour- 
neys alone, but it disquieted me now. The 
trees creaked and bent with the strong 
north wind, the dry leaves rustled on the 
aspens, and the snow-wreaths shattered 
down from the firs. Not a living creature 
did I meet in my long day’s tramp. I found 
the tracks of the wary moose freshly printed, 
but he fled far away at the sound of my ap- 
proach. Even the rabbits and the partridges 
evaded me; for it is a marked feature of the 
American forest, that although the tracks of 
animals may be plentiful, they themselves 
are rarely seen. If the snow did not betray 
their recent presence, their existence would 
not be suspected; and the reason of this is 
plain enough — they are so invariably pur- 
sued if seen, so constantly hunted by man 
and four-footed enemies, that they become 
cautious and timid in the extreme. Any one 
accustomed to see the game of the Old 
World playing about in the presence of man, 
wonders at this invisibility. But the so- 
called wild animals of civilized countries are 
accustomed to see mankind, who are not 
bent on their destruction ; they have a seven 
months’ rest from persecution too. But in 
the wilds of North-West America the ap- 

roach of man indicates certain pursuit. He 
is associated only with terror and death, for 
the hunter spares not — he needs all he can 
catch, and neglects no opportunity for 
slaughter. Thus the faintest sound scares 
the denizens of the woods, which instantly 
hide themselves. 

Returning from my long walk at sunset 
with a most satisfactory load of furs, I felt a 
dreary anticipation of the coming evening ; 
and thinking even a change of camp would 
be a relief, I decided to move it farther 
north, where marten-tracks were numerous. 
I harnessed Tigre, accordingly, to the little 
sleigh, and proceeded to a point where there 
was an ample supply of dead dry trees. I 
had but just completed the task of chopping 
the firewood, when I heard the soft tread 
of snow-shoes behind me, and Bruneau ap- 
peared striding through the trees, followed 
by several dogs. He had come a day sooner 
than I expected, having hastened back with 
the news that cranes and geese had already 
been seen passing northwards — a sure sign 
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that the thaw was close at hand ; and it was 
therefore necessary to return to the hut as 
quickly as possible, for when the snow begins 
to melt, travelling is almost impossible, and 
we might be detained in the woods for days 
half-starved. One more look at our traps 
next day, then after skinning our victims we 
went early to rest, intending to commence 
our homeward journey about midnight. But 
we both — Bruneau tired out with his forced 
marches, and I from my wakefulness the 
previous night— overslept ourselves, and 
the grey light of dawn had begun to appear 
before we left the camp. As the sun gained 
power the snow began rapidly to soften. We 
were too late—the thaw had commenced. 
The hut was more than thirty miles distant, 
and the difficulty of travelling increased 
every moment. e melting snow adhered 
in great cakes to our snow-shoes, and accu- 
mulated in masses on the network instead of 
sifting through the meshes as it does when 
frozen and dry, so that we walked with 
at labour and embarrassment; each leg 
eing clogged with a heavy weight. The 
archment strips with which the shoes are 
aced like a racket, stretched and snapped 
with the wet. 

The dogs could hardly move along, sink- 
ing up to their bellies at every step, as the 
frozen crust on thé track gave way beneath 
their feet. At last, after an hour or two’s 
toil, our snow-shoes broke down hopelessly, 
and we were compelled to stop and camp, 
hoping to resume our journey under more 
favourable circumstances in the evening, 
when the night-frost had hardened the sur- 
face sufficiently for it to bear our weight 
without the aid of snow-shoes, for these 
were now utterly useless, 

The sun shone out warmly, and we 
stretched ourselves on our backs on the elastic 
couch of branches, and basked in the genial 
heat in pleasant half-sleep, so still and mo- 
tionless that a carrion crow, taking us for a 
couple of corpses, swooped down with a loud 
hoarse croak, and came go close, in his eager- 
ness to dig out our eyes, that his win 
flapped against our faces; and thus rudely 
awakened, we started up with ashout, which 
caused the frightened intruder to see his 
mistake and sail hurriedly away over the 
tree-tops. When the moon arose, two or 
three hours after sundown, we again har- 
nessed the dogs, and continued our harass- 
ing march. We were probably not more 
than twenty miles from the hut, but surely 





never was an equal distance traversed with 
greater trouble and fatigue. We had cast 
away our broken “racquettes,” and the 
crust on the surface of the snow, weakened 
by the heat, was only strong enough to bear 
our weight, with unshod feet, in certain 

laces which had been sheltered from the 
ull force of the sun. Here we stepped 
easily along for a few yards, and then the 
platform would give way, we crashed 
through to the ground, a yard beneath, with 
a jarring shock, and plunged up to the thighs 
in “slush.” Through this we ploughed for 
a few hundred yards, slowly and painfully, 
panting heavily with the exertion. the dogs 
toiling after with the sleigh. Then came 
another firmer portion, and we stalked along 
it for a few strides, to be shaken to the mar- 
row again by another break through, or had 
to turn back to help our four-footed fellow- 
sufferers, who every now and then lay down, 
unable to move their load through the adhe- 
sive snow-paste. Thus hour after hour, we 
struggled on, staggering, faint, and weary. 
The night wore .on, and still we trudged 
away, until the early dawn found us on the 
shores of the lake, on the other side of 
which, some two miles distant, the hut was 
situated. But by this time we were so com- 
pletely worn out and exhausted that we 
were unable to proceed another step, al- 
though so near the end of our journey, and 
were fain to light a fire and lie down to rest. 
We slept heavily until the sun was fully up, 
and then, somewhat revived by the rest, re- 
sumed our laborious task, and at last joyfully 
stepped.on to the firm, well-beaten pathway 
that led to the hut. Glad smiling faces 
greeted us at the door with an eager wel- 
come, for our companions feared that we 
might be detained in the forest by the sud- 
den arrival of the thaw, and, tired of inac- 
tion, were anxious to leave winter-quarters 
as soon as possible, since provisions were 
falling short, and the time for setting out on 
our expedition across the Rocky Mountains 
had come at length. 

A talk over our adventures, with break- 
fast and a soothing smoke, and then Bruneau 
and myself, with nodding heads and blink- 
ing eyes, in the broad noonday, thankfully 
retired to bed, and slept on and on, with 
hardly a break, until the next morning. 


W. B. Cueapte, M.A. M_D., 
Author of ‘The North-West Passage by Land.’ 
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From the Spectator, 25 August. 
FRANCIS JOSEPH I. 


Ir there be a Sovereign in Europe whose 
career ig envied by humbler men it surel 
cannot be the career of Francis Joseph I. 
Keeping his thirty-sixth birthday last Satur- 
day, he could look back upon what? A 
reign of seventeen years as a mighty poten- 
tate, nearly every year of that er period 
being marked by some disaster, and not one 
marked by a genuine success. If.the gods 
look kindly down upon a brave man strug- 
gling with adversity, their most encouraging 
smiles must fall upon the head of this descend- 
ant of the Kaisers. It has been his hard fate 
that the accumulating bills of hundreds 
of years fell due in his time, and that he has 
been called upon to pay, under penalties, 
the debts incurred by his House to human- 
ity. He could not pay, and execution has 
at length followed judgment given long ago, 
execution in ‘oe not altogether, for there 
has not yet been a receipt in full. Italy 
and Germany have got something of what 
was owed, not all; but Hungary, so cruelly 
used, and Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, the 
many races in the valleys of the Danube, 
these have yet to be paid. It has been 
very hard on Francis Joseph, but the sins 
of the fathers shall be visited on the chil- 
dren, even unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration. Nothing in Holy Writ, alas! or out 
of it, is truer. 

Look back a moment through that vista 
of seventeen years. What changes have 
occurred in Europe since, on the same day 
in 1848, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was de- 
clared elected President of the French Re- 
— and Francis Joseph was proclaimed 

mperor of Austria. It is a famous date in 
contemporary history. How different have 
been the careers of the two men; how 
closely they are linked together ; what fa- 
vours has Fortune showered down upon the 
middle-aged gentleman who faced a con- 
vulsed nation and a suspicious world as 
President, and how she has frowned upon 
the youth who left his Jesuit tutors to as- 
cend the throne of Rudolph of Hapsburg 
at a moment when his empire was in the 
throes of a revolution ? ictory, glory, 
power, prosperity have lighted up the 
= of one for seventeen years. De- 


eat, weakness, and disaster have beset the 
footsteps of the cther. We are told not to 
account any man happy or prosperous until 
he is dead. The future may differ from the 
past. The closing years of one Sovereign 
may be calm and prosperous, those of the 
other may be troubled and full of sorrows. 
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But nothing that is to come after can blot 
out those seventeen years, teeming with 
memorable deeds and mighty changes, that 
look like the forerunners of doom. 

Tt was the fate of Francis Joseph to be 
educated by the Jesuits and by his mother, 
the Archduchess Sophia, and they brought 
him up in the bad traditions of his House 
and the worse traditions of the Court of 
Rome. Worse schooling could not fall to 
the lot of man. For this young prince 
could not have been taught to look up to 
the enlightened princes of his House, but 
rather to the darker sort, who were practised 
alike in temporal and spiritual* tyranny. 
He came out of the nursery to ascend a 
throne, and found his subjects in revolt on 
all sides. The Italians had been defeated 
and Lombardy recovered, but Venice held 
out against the Austrians and Rome against 
the French. In Hungary, however, Austria 
had been worsted, and at the very outset of 
his reign this young Emperor had to call in 
to his aid the arms of Russia, willingly lent 
him by the Sovereign who at that time 
overshadowed Germany and Eastern Eu- 
~— 7 Russian cannon and bayonets the 
gallant Hungarians were overthrown. The 
victors stained their victory by crimes which 
find no equal in the annals of Hungary ex- 
cept in the period of religious persecution. 
But punishment followed swiftly enough. 
When the swords of the Hungarians were 
required in 1859 and 1866 they were not to 
be had. Hungary was deaf to the appeals 
of one who is not her legal king, and whose 
servants in 1849, he assenting, were guilty 
of the foulest murder. He was young, 
inexperienced, fresh from: the hands of 
bad teachers, surrounded by worse coun- 
sellors, or he would never have taken his 
orders from a Russian General, and com- 
manded Russians against even revolted 
Hungarians. The potent arm of Nicholas 
struck down his enemies and planted him 
firmly on his throne, and he was grateful, 
and not ashamed. Let no lowly clown 
blush for his humble ignorance. What 
must the moral training and intellectual in- 
sight of that man have been who could sub- 
mit to be saved thus, and not die of humili- 
ation. 

After the bloody ending of the Hungarian 
war, Nicholas was more powerful than ever. 
The Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia were his vassals, and all the little 
Kings sat at his footstool, grateful for 
crumbs of favour. The rival German 
Houses quarrelled about the worthless Elec- 
tor of Hesse, and were going to fight, but 
grounded arms when Nicholas uttered his 
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order. The sole consolation of Francis 
Joseph was that his faithful old soldier had 
beaten Charles Albert at Novara, that Ven- 
ice had surrendered, and that the Prince 
President of France had captured Rome. 
The huge composite empire was complete 

ain. Austria was still a Great Power. 
She presided over the German Diet again, 
and kept up the semblance of Imperial 
sway. She stretched her iron fingers over 
Italy, and save in Piedmont and Rome was 
absolute mistress from Spartivento to the 
snowy ridges of the Alps. But in 1853 the 
Emperor, still only three-and-twenty, was 
reminded, as he gazed from the ramparts of 
Vienna, that he had Hungarian subjects, 
when Lebeney tried to take his life, and 
failing, paid the forfeit of his own. Few 
Sovereigns of our time have been nearer 
a violent death, for the assassin’s knife 
struck the sacred person of the Emperor. 

So tar the poor Emperor had met with 
little save mortification. Now a time had 
come when it seemed that his empire might 
resume her old place. The man who had 
begun the race of kingship with him as 
President had blossomed into an Emperor, 
and, troubling the East, had roused the 
wrath of the mighty Nicholas. Austria be- 
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selves with the new. The storm burst. 
True to the policy of the first Napoleon, the 
third of that name had resolved to disin- 
tegrate the Austrian Empire ; he answered 
the assaults on Piedmont by pouring the 
legions of France into the valley of the Po, 
and two battles brought the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph to his feet. In less than two 
months Austrian influence in Italy was de- 
stroyed, and Austrian power alone held 
Venetia chained to the empire. Fate was 
hard upon Francis Joseph, but adversity 
told upon his sad mind. He was persuaded 
to bestow a sort of constitution on his peo- 
ple, and to make overtures to the Hungari- 
ans. Again it was his lot to be disappointed. 
His constitution would not march ; the Hun- 
garians demanded rights, and would not 

ut up with gifts. Moreover, Francis Joseph 
fad the mortification to see his brother quit 
him for a throne set up in Mexico by the 
Emperor of the French. The thin mind of 
the Emperor working in this perturbed ele- 
ment saw no way out of it, but still he per- 
severed. If he could not reconcile Hungary 
he could tax her, and if he could not con- 
ciliate he could torture the Venetians. It 
is the fate_of this unfortunate man never to 


| see the facts as they are, and consequently 


gan again to play a leading part. Her | all his good intentions yield him but ashes. 
capital was the haunt of plenipotentiaries,| And the reason seems to be that not only 
her Cabinet the seat of quasi-mediation. | was he ill nurtured, but that his mind was 


But here, again, the fate of Francis Joseph | 


made narrow and his intellectual sight dim. 


was a hard one. He was obliged to lift his | Thus, when it was plainly visible that Prus- 
hand against the Sovereign who in a mo-| sia, under the guidance of Count von Bis- 


ment of supreme peril had supported his 
throne. It was Austria who made it possi- 
ble for the Allies to invade the Crimea, and 
when peace was made it was France, and 
not Austria, who was forgiven, and Francis | 
Joseph was humiliated in his own eyes when | 
he saw an Italian sitting in an European 
council beside his own plenipotentiary, 
compelled to listen to a statement of Italian 





wrongs, and read at the foot of the treaty 
the name of Cavour. Nicholas was dead, 
but Alexander survived. Another Napoleon 
had arisen to be the enemy of the House of 
Austria, and the weight of Russian influ- 
ence being lifted off Seenete, Prussia, lit- 
tle regarded then, was prepared to make 
good her claims as the first of German 
powers. 

The years rolled on, and Austria remained 
besotted in absolutism. Nay, the Emperor 
signed a Concordat with Rome, which 
showed that he was still the mere pupil of 
the Jesuits. Dangers were gathering, and 
he fortified himself with the blunted arms of 
an obsolete armory. He cast his lot with 





the old, when his rivals were allying them- 


mark, was determined to enter the lists 
with the Emperor for the headship of Ger- 
many, instead of setting his own house in 
order and appealing to German sentiment 
on German ground— unity —he brought 
forward an amended act of confederation 
which suited only the Princes, and saw it 
fall stillborn before the polite veto of King 
William. Frustrated by the Hungarians, 
hated by the Italians, beaten by France, he 
was now solemnly pooh-poohed by Prussia 
on his very hearth, and advised to seck the 
natural ceutre of gravity of his — 
Buda. Yet when the Schleswig-Holstein 
dispute rose up for settlement, with the best 
intentions of sparing bloodshed the Emper- 
or abandoned Germany, and acting as an 
independent sovereign, allied himself with 
Prussia, and became her tool. What an 


immense distance separates the scene in the 
Hall of the Romer in Frankfort three years 
ago from the scene at Bad Gastein last year, 
yet how much wider is the gulf between 
Gastein and Nikolsburg ? 

And so it has befallen that, stiffly as he 
has stood up again after every reverse, this 
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Emperor has been doomed to unmitigated 
misfortune. He began as President of Ger- 
many; he is now excluded from the Ger- 
manic Confederation. He began as virtual 
Lord of Italy; now, save for a time, he 
owns and holds not a foot of her soil. He 
began by harrying Hungary with fire and 
sword, and killing in cold blood her noblest 
sons; and he finds Hungary unreconciled, 
and able to dictate terms to him. He strove 
to be the head of Germany; he is now al- 
most a dependent on France. No Sover- 
eign in Europe can show the world a more 
dramatic and sad career, the spectacle of a 
ruler who fails in everything because, in 
every supreme moment, perhaps every mo- 
ment of his life, he is out of harmony with 
the facts. Looking at his dignified bearing 
in adversity and his desire to do right, let 
us pity rather than condemn. “ Vengeance 
is mine, and I will repay,” saith the Lord. 


From the Saturday Review. 
HONOUR. 


TERE are few moral codes which are at 
the same time so rigid in some respects, and 
so elastic in others, as the code of honour. 
Nobody could give a very clear account of 
what it contains, yet every one is ready to al- 
low that whatever it says is of supreme and 
paramount authority. A New Zealander sud- 
denly introduced to civilized-society would 
perhaps find it as difficult to understand the 
capriciousness of honour as to comprehend 
the varieties of pronunciation in the English 
language. One day it seems to say one 
thing, and another day it speaks in a totally 
different tone. Occasionally it shrinks from 
the very appearance of evil, with all the 
fine delicacy of a sensitive plant. Every 
now and then it appears to be as rough and 
tough and insensible as the oak itself. It is 
not merely that honour fails continually to 
draw the line just where it should be drawn, 
or that fine causists are able to detect its 
inconsistencies. There is a much graver 
difficulty than this about the case. Fre- 
quently it happens that honour turns out to 
be blind and deaf altogether in one direc- 
tion, while it remains scrupulous and super- 
stitious in another.. It never goes about 
apparently without one wall-eye, and it is a 
chance and an accident on which side of the 
road the wall-eye may be fixed. If one had 
been considering the matter 4 priori, one 








would have imagined that a guide so fanci- 
ful and so fitful must be useless to help men 
to discern from evil. Yet, when we 
come down to the region of experience, we 
soon discover that there is no moral code 
which influences the conduct of human 
beings more universally. Dishonourable ac- 
tions are quite as plentiful, no doubt, as 
blackberries upon a rm Men are not, as 
a rule, any more strictly honourable than 
they are moral or, religious; but there is 
this distinction, that men are immoral or 
irreligious without remorse, while no one 
flies in honour’s face without feeling ashamed 
and degraded by what he has done. Fal- 
staff is commonly considered to be a singu- 
lar exception to the rest of his species in 
that he unblushingly reduces dishonour to a 
system, and professes to glory in what even 
bad men would acknowledge to bea shame. 
But he only manages to defend dishonour 
against the common instinctive feelings 
which condemn it, by making use of a ver- 
bal fallacy. He confuses, in his notorious 
soliloquy, between honour and reputation ; 
and then tauntingly asks whether honour 
can set a leg, and whether it is any use to 
him that died yesterday. But reputation 13 
one thing, and honour is another. People 
care for the latter who do not value the 
former in the least. Many a cynic or a 
sceptic who regards present or po-thumous 
fame as an idle breath obeys rigidly, in his 

rivate life, those maxims which are pecu- 
fiarly supposed to govern the conduct and 
manners of a gentleman. It is true that 
honour cannot perform a surgical operation, 
but it is equally true that no one could live 
in comfort or peace with his fellows who 
openly acknowledged no allegiance to hon- 
ourable ideas. There is honour among 
thieves ; and if Falstaff had not mixed up the 
distinct conceptions offame and of honour 
for the sake of a brilliant paradox, honour 
would not have been repudiated even by 
Falstaff. It is, accordingly, the more note- 
worthy that a rule of life which is univer- 
sally accepted should appear to be mon- 
strously capricious and incoherent in its 
decrees. 

This incoherency must be patent to any 
one who watches the actions of men and 
women upon anything like an extended 
scale. There is a man’s honour, and there 
is a woman’s honour, but they scarcely 
seem to have anything to do with one 
another. And both are oracles that give 
forth an uncertain sound. The morality of 
the Persians in the time of Cyrus admitted 
of being reduced toa simple precept. Young 
gentlemen once upon a time were taught to 
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ride, to avoid debts, and to speak the truth. 
An English gentleman’s education is not so 
consistent or so précise. He need not pay 
his debts, unless indeed his debtor posseysed 
no other security than a bare promise, in 
which case honour comes to the rescue of the 
debtor, and insists upon prompt and punc- 
tual payment. ecuaiel chliaations which 
have anything to do with horses, above all 
other debts, are sacred. It is, ag&in, estab- 
lished as an important principle that the 
truth should be told as between man and 
man, but no gentleman of fashion — in other 
days at least — expected to be tied down 
tightly to the truth in’ his intercourse with 
the fairer sex. He pursued a bonne fortune 
by stratagem and by deceit ; and it was not 
only Jove who laughed—as Shakspeare 
says — at lovers’ perjuries, for an expe- 
rienced lover laughed at them himself. If 
we turn from love to battle, a similar phe- 
nomenon meets us. Sometimes it is discred- 
itable to be afraid, but not always. A coward 
cannot show his face again in society, if he 
turns his back to a cannon-ball or to a bay- 
onet thrust ; but a hero may run away from 
the cholera or from a mad dog. A gentleman 
is supposed to be obliged never on any oc- 
easion to exhibit fear of a gentleman jho 
is his equal ; but a gentleman who pulls off 
door-knockers at night, when he has nobl 

dined, may take to his heels, it is believed, 
before the police. Hospitality, again, is a 
virtue both acknowledged and practised 
upon principle. Yet the roué who would 
shrink from refusing a visitor a glass of wine 
under his roof feels little hesitation about 
dining with a credulous host one day, and 
seducing his wife upon the next, provided 
he shows himself ready and willing to face 
the injured Menelaus in mortal combat the 
day afier. And finally, to take a conspicu- 
ous example, there are a thousand acts of 
meanness which are habitually done, which 
no one would tamely endure to be reproach- 
ed with. Casual speculation in the funds 
may thus be tolerated by an easy conscience, 
but only a base and poor soul would pa- 
tiently submit to be called a gambler in 
public. It may be said that this state of 
things is rapidly passing away, and that the 
present generation is better, and more up- 
right in its practice and professions than the 
generations which have preceded it. This 
may be so, and it is certain, at any rate, that 
true men of honour would stigmatize half 
of the above laxities of demeanour as disre- 
putable and unworthy. But, looking at the 
past history of honour, we cannot avoid ob- 
serving that such laxities have from time to 
time been held to be legitimate even in cir- 
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cles that would have been shocked to hear 
a doubt cast on their manliness. If these 
things exist no longer, at any rate they have 
been. They are irregularities bound up 
with the history of honour. Every religious 
and moral code has its curiosities. Some 
phenomena deserve to be classed as the 
curiosities of piety, some as the curiosities of 
conscience, and the phenomena above de- 
cribed are a few of the many curiosities of 
the code of honour. 

The explanation of all this lies in the 
origin of the modern idea of honour, and it 
is to this that we must retrace our steps if 
we desire to understand what is otherwise 
inexplicable. Historically, one may go back 
to the days when a semi-barbarous feudal 
nobility ruled over a completely barbarous 
peasantry, and domineered, as far as they 
were able, over the first nascent elements of 
an industrial middle-class. Honour then 
meant what a well-armed gentleman of 
degree, proud of his person and his position, 
felt that he owed to his own dignity. Hon- 
our in such an age had not much necessarily 
in common ‘with the honestum of Cicero or 
Horace. All that it enjoined went a very 
short way beyond what might be enjoined 
by vanity or pride. The hault courage of 
which Mr Kingsley is so fond, in its primi- 
tive form, was not a very splendid virtue. 
It consisted chiefly of an innate arrogant 
resolution to hold the field against any sin- 
gle comer, and never in any case to give 
way to fear of a rival mortal man. An in- 
domitable temper — stomachus cedere nescius 
—was one of honour’s common forms, and 
a moral code springing from such a personal 
ae pr of independence could not but 

full of glaring absurdities, none of which 
would stand the test of common sense. 
Truth incidentally became one of the chae- 
acteristic good qualities of such a code, sim- 
ply because a lie, when probed to its foun- 
dation, implies usually some sort of timidity 
at bottom. So far as falsehood was cowardly 
it was acknowledged to be objectionable, 
but where it implied no cowardice it rose to 
the position of a venial vice. Cruelty in like 
manner was hardly dishonourable at all. 
Hault courage was quite as capable of bully- 
ing a Jew as Mr. Kingsley is of trying 
to bully a Roman Catholic pervert. The 
influence of women softened and corrected 
this lawless manly spirit; but chivalry, as 
its name signifies, represented at first the 
ferocious virtues of a noble who fought on 
horseback and despised the humbler man-at- 
arms who did battle upon foot. As manners 
improved, the law of honour grew refined 
along with them, but the sense of personal 




















dignity continued to be the dominant idea 
which gave life to all the code. Even among 
the gracious and courteous principles which 
pervade some of the exquisite old romances 
that are imbedded in the literature of every 
civilized European country, curious para- 
doxes are to be discovered which show that 
honour, at the best, was a strange thing. 
The lady to whom one knight openly pro- 
fessed a loyal love was as often as not the. 
wife of the knight’s neighbour ; who, on her 
part, felt no scruple at returning the Pla- 
tonic passion, provided that it.was confined 
within Platonic bounds. Love among the 
troubadours did not always wear a matri- 
monial dress. According to a famous sen- 
tence of the Court of Love, the mistress who 
married her adorer, in gaining a husband, 
lost a lover, and was bound in courtesy to 
take another. King Matran’s wife admits 
with pride and pleasure to her wedded lord 
that the conquering Roland is the chaste 
object of her fancy and her thoughts, and 
reminds the monarch that his proper place 
isin the battle-field, and that it is not for 
him to interfere with the feminine busi- 
ness of romance. Angry as he is at the 
announcement, Matran knows better than to 
dispute the established doctrines of chivalry, 
and leaves his queen in possession of the con- 
troversial field. Such, in Provencal poetry, is 
the law of honour; and if Othello had only 
taken a lesson from the troubadours, Des- 
demona would have been permitted in peace 
to indulge herself in innocent reveries about 
the virtues and nobility of Cassio. What 
personal dignity allows depends in every 
age upon the customs of the time, and where 
the customs of the time are antiquated, the 
law of honour is antiquated too. 

As man’s honour depends on the re- 
ceived opinions about the dignity of men, 
woman’s honour, after a like fashion, varies 
according to the estimate of the true mis- 
sion of woman. If the rules of honour were 
entitled to rank as precepts of a moral code, 
they would be of universal obligation, and 
would know no differences of sex. But dif- 
ferences of sex in matters that relate to hon- 
our seem to make all the difference in the 
world. From a religious or moral point of 
view, chastity, for instance, would seem to 
be as incumbent on the one sex as it con- 
fessedly is upon the other. No doubt, in the 
case of individuals, a lapse from purity on 
the part of a woman appears to lead to graver 
social consequences than a similar masculine 
declension. Yet the fault in every instance 


is bilateral, and if the chastity of women is of 


importance to the world, the man who sins 
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that is done to society by each individual 
offence. Honour does not reason\ according 
to ethics, nor even according to logic. It 
merely looks at such things according to 
preconceived notions about a man and a 
woman’s dignity. Feminine frailty is a crime 
against feminine prestige, and therefore 
honour punishes it with severity, while it 
inflicts no like penalty on a man’s failing. 
When once it is admitted that personal dig- 
nity is the centre round which the whole 
teaching of honour revolves, honour begins 
to appear a moral guide of uncertain and 
even questionable authority. Ideas‘of per- 
sonal dignity require to be pruned by rea- 
son, or they may easily become a barrier and 
an obstacle to the progress of civilization. 
When they assume an exagerated shape 
they are a nuisance and a hindrance to the 
world. So far as honour isa sentiment based 
on a rational sense of what men and women 
ought to be, so far it may be trusted ; but 
honour in a rude and uncultivated form will 
scarcely carry us much beyond the virtues 
of a savage. Like many other instinctive 
feelings, it is valuable when it consists of a 
subtle sense in harmony with the latest col- 
lective wisdom of mankind, but all instine- 
tive feelings need to be continually reform- 
ed by the light of judgment and of reason, 
to prevent them from hindering that ad- 
vance in morals which they ought to further 
and assist. 


From the Spectator, 25th August. 
BISMARK’S APOLOGY. 


THERE is patience, then, as well as auda- 
city in Count Bismark. He is going to 
treat the conquered States of Germany as 
we treated Scotland, not as we treated 
Ireland, and leave the unconquered to be 
fused by the slow action of local public 
opinion. The Bill for the annexation of 
Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort 
only accepted the sovereignty, and the 
Chamber began to fear that the union was 
to be dynastic, the King of Prussia be- 
coming also King of Hanover, but Hanover 
not merging itself finally in Prussia. The 
consequence of that arrangement would be 
an immense aggrandizement of the Crown, 
without any corresponding addition to the 
power of the people. In answer to doubts 
of this kind the Premier explained his 





against it is responsible for half the injury 


policy in Committee with much address, 
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with a singular and welcome frankness, and 
in the most conciliating spirit. There was no 
danger of his taking too little, or being 
beguiled into a false moderation. “The 
Prussian Government is sufficiently actu- 
ated by strong ambition to make it advis- 
able to calm rather than to stimulate it,” a 
hint to be pondered abroad as well as at 
home. The States named in the Bill are to 
be incorporated into Prussia finally; not at 
a bound, “as is the custom of the Latin 
oon mae but in the “ German manner,” by 

umouring any local institutions which may 
appear endurable. That is, the union is to 
be complete, the new kingdom being all 
subject to one Parliament as well as one 
King, as Scotland and England are, but if 
Hanover has any system of law or munici- 
pal organization which she prefers, she will 
retain it, as Scotland does, till she is willing 
to give it up. That seems not unwise, 
uniformity of machinery not being so es- 
sential as uniformity of purpose, which the 
common government will secure. Modera- 
tion in aunexing territory is dangerous to 
Prussia, which has broken up all Germany, 
and ought therefore to reorganize all, but 
moderation in uniformity removes perhaps 
the only great difficulties in the way of 
fusion —the fear of the local bureaucracy 
lest they should be superseded, and the 
dislike of the people towards the rigid 
Prussian officials. If the fusion were made 
absolute and immediate, the bureaus must 
be imported from Prussia, and the signs of 
conquest will be far too visible, as they 
were in Italy, when fora year or two if 
you saw an official with 100/-a year you 
saw a Piedmontese. Better let the old men 
whom the people know remain, even though 
there should ™ some, difficulty in teaching 
them to move in the hard exact, attentive 
manner insisted upon in Prussia, where an 
official who receives an order is expected 
not only to obey it, but to keep on obeying 
it with all his energies, to economize State 
expenditure, for example, persistently, and 
not by fits and starts. Gradually localisms 
will die away, as they would die away 
in Scotland, but that the stronger na- 
tion approves them almost as cordially 
as the weaker one; and the political 
fusion is to ybe complete. Three alter- 
natives, says Count Bismark, were open to 
the Government — annexation, accepted 
with the reserve described; partition, re- 
jected nominally because the populations 
disliked it, really because the King of the 
little bit left would always be intriguing to 
regain the remainder; and the creation of 
two kingships in one State. This is really 





going to be done in Saxony. “ We are 
compelled,” he says, “by circumstances,” 
i.¢., by the interference both of France 
and Austria, to set up two Kings in Sax- 
ony, one the military King, “a foreigner 
always coming forward with distasteful re- 
quirements,” the other the civil King, al- 
ways “ exercising the beneficent influences 
of the civil régime,” an arrangement which 
the Premier evidently does not believe 
calculated to endure, and which, should it 
last long, will undoubtedly turn the good 
Saxons to determined malcontents, as un- 
dutiful as children would be if the nurse 
always cossetted and the mother always 
slapped. It is, however, to be tried for the 
present, and so is the other, of keeping 
up hereditary Lord-Lieutenants in the per- 
sons of those Princes who adhere to Prussia. 
They are to be liberally treated, much more 
liberally than in the scheme of 1848, the 
King for the present at all events declining 
the Imperial Crown. “I admit,” says the 
Premier, “that in theory that constitution 
proceeds with more strictness and consist- 
ency than our scheme, the union, because it 
makes, so to speak, of the different sover- 
eigns the subjects, the vassals, of the fu- 
ture Emperor of Germany, but these sov- 
ereigns will be more disposed to concede 
rights to an ally, a functionary of the union, 
than to an Emperor and suzerain.” The 
South, which now, says the Count, with his 
strange frankness, “ contains a large hos- 
tile population,” will gradually be concili- 
ated by the good faith displayed towards all 
friendly Princes, and then indeed Germany 
may at last become a whole. At present it 
is better, he says, not to offer Bavaria the 
terms imposed on Saxony. It is easy to 
see amidst all this that the statesman has 
been fettered by palace intrigues, that he is 
occasionally moderate perforce, and some- 
times invents the argument after the action 
has been resolved on for very different rea- 
sons. But he is steering the ship well, and 
as rapidly as he dare, fusing territories in- 
habited by nearly four millions of people, 
and sending the Crown Prince to govern 
them, so that when he is King he may 
understand the necessity of complete uni- 
formity, and pressing on the allied popula- 
tions the one incident of the Revolution 
they cordially detest. Mecklenburgers, and 
Oldenburgers, and Brunswickers compelled 
to submit to the unrelenting Landwehr 
conscription, whether they fuse themselves 
in Prussia or no, will soon grow, as the 
Count says, impatient of being “ second- 
class Prussians,” soon long for the broader 
careers and more vigorous life of the Im- 
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perial State. Successive petitions from the 
people to a liberal King can hardly be re- 
sisted, even if the Princes themselves do 
not find, like the Catholic Hohenzollerns, 
that playing at government when one must 
carry out most exasperating orders from a 
foreign capital is work yielding little dignity 
and less enjoyment. The process will be a 
slow one, too slow, we fear, for this genera- 
tion, but it is none the less inevitable. 

It is much to have secured even this, for 
the Premier's course has been beset with 
difficulties of which we obtain some inkling 
in the final arrangements made with the 
Southern States. ‘Count von Bismark in- 





tended, as we know, to drive Hesse Darm- 
stadt to the south of the Main, to deprive | 
Bavaria of Franconia and the Palatinate, | 
clip her into powerlessness, and to punish 

urtemberg for its audacious seizure of 
Hohenzollern. The King, however, still 
rules in Prussia, and the King, as we have 
all heard, is not the man whom Bismark, 
had it been left to him, would have created. 
He minds people of his own caste, reads 
autographs from the Czar, listens to the 
great ladies of his family, feels as if it hurt 





him to strip nephews and relatives of the 
dignity to Which they were born, and on 
which they have set their hearts as an 
English Peer does on his social status. ‘For 
relations to be poorer than oneself is pleas- 
ant, but for relations to lose caste — that is 
not so enjoyable. He does not like the 
sense of being left lonely on a pinnacle, 
with nobody in Germany to whom he can 
he Wurtemberger 
is the Czar’s brother-in-law, and one must 
be polite, so in virtue of his wife he is let 
off with a fine. The Duke of Baden mar- 
ried the King’s daughter, and robbing 
daughters is offensive to kindly natured 


men, so Baden gets off with a contribution |. 


which a new lease for the gaming-tables 
will ey Hesse Darmstadt will belong 
to the husband of the future Queen of 


Prussia, so the frontier of the new king- 
dom is broken, and a half State admitted 
into North Germany in order that a British 
Princess should not be inconvenienced or 
her husband suffer even the appearance of 


compulsion. Only Homburg is ceded, a 
sacrifice which will hurt the gamesters of 
Europe more than its respectable people, 
and the reversionary claim to Hesse Cassel 
on the Elector’s death. Then, as the Pala- 
tinate is not wanted for Princess Alice, 
Bavaria is allowed to retain it, Bavaria 
yielding Princesses in swarms both to Vi- 
enna and Berlin; and the great Southern 





State loses only Franconia, if indeed even 


that. Think of the maze of intrigue in 
which Count von Bismark must have been 
involved, the pressure. from this Prince 
and that great lady, the ridiculous argu- 
ments which he must have answered with a 
respectful face and a satage heart. He 
does not believe in divine right, this man, 
and he does believe in himself; and all this 
parcelling out of provinces to gratify family 
claims, and soothe the French Court, and 
conciliate the British Court, and not offend 
the Russian Court, and banish this personal 
susceptibility, and remove that conscien- 
tious scruple, and avoid that threatened 
“cut direct,” must have made him wish 
heartily that he had been for one short 
year dictator. The Princes, if they had 
come back then, would at least not have 
known their States. Even now, when so 
much has been compromised, there is dan- 
ger remaining, for the Junkers are savage 
with the overthrow of the Princes, the 
King is fascinated with the notion of reign- 
ing over vassal sovereigns and reviving the 
Middle Ages, and Count von Bismark is 
desperately inclined to hold out that olive 
branch with which he once threatened his 
Liberal opponents. If he does hold it out, 
and they recognize that it is held out, Ger- 
many will have gained yet one more ad- 
vantage from her Seven Days’ War, a 
statesman who, while he must be Liberal, 
has yet proved that he can govern. In the 
entire Fortschritt party there is not a man 
qualified by experience to administer a 
department, but with Bismark and _half-a- 
dozen clerks the German Liberals would 
have a Cabinet ready at any moment to 
take office. The Junkers may yet regret 
that they made such a fuss about the ex- 
pulsion of half-a-doze& Kings. 


From the Saturday Review. 
EARLY RISERS. 


Every reasonable man — every one, that 
is, who gets up when he chooses and goes to 
bed when he feels inclined — has at times 
been vexed by the zeal of early risers. If two 
men take the same allowance of sleep, but one 
of them begins it at eleven o'clock and the 
other at two, the first will feel himselfa moral 
head and shoulders above his friend. He 
fancies himself to be standing on a little 
pedestal of conscious virtue, from which he 
may, figuratively speaking, flap his wings 
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and crow over his inferiors. He is always 
mentally voting little congratulatory ad- 
dresses to himself, pointing out that, by his 
self<ienial and constant superiority to the 
ordinary weaknesses of humanity, he has 
set an example whose influence can hardly 
be over-estimated. He sometimes has suf- 
ficient self-command to confine his de- 
mands upon popular admiration to a mere 
tacit assumption ; but, however carefully 
he may act the part of modest merit, 
he glows with an inward satisfaction 
which can never be quite repressed. He 
could not, though he would, hide his light 
under a bushel; it shines through him as 
through an alabaster vase; he is too much 
of an angel among common men to be 
able quite to cover up his wings. If St. 
Simeon Stylites had come down from his 
pillar in the flesh, he would certainly have 
carried it about with him in spirit ; he would 
have made some incidental reference to the 
“rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp and 
sleet and snow ” which he had borne. He 
would have let his acquaintances know that 
it was no joke, whatever they might think, 
to stand twenty years on a pillar. The 
early riser is the Stylites of private life. 
He glories, even in secret, over his self-in- 
flicted miseries ; but, to extract from such 
recollections all the consolation which they 
can afford, it is necessary to share them 
with other people. He is delighted to speak 
with authority as to the state of the weather 
between six and seven in the morning. He 
brings in studiously unintentional references 
to his walks before breakfast, and he goes 
quietly to sleep after dinner as if he had 
earned a clear right to a little repose. Few 
— have strength of mind enough really 
to bear up against @laims of this kind. 
Radicals, who say, perhaps very sincerely, 
that a man’s a man for a’ that, sometimes 
betray a perceptible awkwardness in the 
presence of a lord. No one will admit 
that mere wealth has any claims to respect ; 





this claim is so imposing only because it has 
not been {critically tested. Early rising is, 
to a considerable extent, a proof of imper- 
fect civiization. In the East, everybody 
is up with the sun; as, for obvious reasons, 
labouring men are compelled to be here. 
But the invention of candles, and the 
change from physical to intellectual la- 
bour, have altered all the conditions of life. 
The evening hours are now supenor in 
almost every respect to those of the morn- 
ing. In a social point of view, it is un- 
necessary to demonstrate that no man can 
enjoy society before breakfast. If it were 
often possible for friends to gather at 
that time, as they do at certain baths to 
drink the waters, the consequences would 
be disastrous; for nature has implanted in 
the human breast a quarrelsome, captious, 
and ill-humoured spirit which is always pre- 
dominant during the first hours of the day. 
Strictly speaking, man does not become a 
social being until breakfast, and even then 
the instinct exists in a very modified form ; 
many people read the newspaper at break- 
fast, but no one could be brute enough 
to read it at dinner. In those barbarous 
times when dinner took place about midday, 
supper was the really sociable meal, which 
has been gradually superseded by the on- 
ward movement of dinner. From all this 
it follows that a man’s social tendencies are 
almost always in the inverse ratio of his pro- 
pensity to early rising. When Cesar re- 
marked, “ Let me have men about me that 
are fat, sleek-headed men and such as sleep 
o’ nights,” he evidently meant to condemn, 
not the unfortunate beings who may be 
physically lean, but the restless temper- 
ament which leads to early rising, self-con- 
ceit, discontent, and conspiracy. If people 
who get up prematurely are disagreeable, 
and even dangerous, in a social point of view, 
they will equally fail to justify themselves 
on intellectual grounds. Those who de- 
light in always firing off small prudential 


yet we somehow feel an instinctive deference | maxims of the “ early to bed, early to rise” 


towards a man with a good balance at his 
banker’s, of which we are not conscious to- 
wards his neighbour who lives from hand to 
mouth. In the same way, few people really 
dare to dispute the merits of a man who 
gets up at six in the morning ; he has accu- 
mulated a balance of solid virtue which 
gives an undefined weight of respectability 
to his actions. It appears to be merely due 
to his benevolence that he does not crush 
you to the earth with a sense of moral 
inferiority. 

And yet, if we could only venture to 
make a stand, perhaps we might find that 





| variety generally denounce the practice of 
study at night. But here, again, the as- 


sumption seems to be gratuitous. The early 
riser descends every morning into a partial 
chaos; fires are smoking and green wood 
sputtering ; every house is haunted by un- 
kempt servants, with dusters and shovels, 


| going = the hateful process of putting 


things in order; the world is slowly getting 
under weigh, and the machinery moves at 
first with slow jerks and creaks, and raising 
clouds of dust. It is absurd to suppose 
that such an atmosphere of discomfort can 
be more favourable to mental labour than 
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the harmonious quiet of the evening, when 
aman may entrench himself in perfect 
repose, without fear of interruption ; when 
even London approximates to the quiet of 
the country, and when all the discordant 
elements of the day have more or less 
shaken into their places. Every smoker 
knows the superiority of the evening over 
the morning cigar; which proves that a 
philosophical and contemplative frame of 
mind is far more easily attained at the end 
than at the beginning of the day, a mental 
attitude of serene meditation being essen- 
tial to intelligent smoking. It is true that 
a man’s powers may be supposed to be 
fresher and less exhausted in the morning ; 
but, as a rule, this advantage is counter- 
balanced by the diminution of restlessness 
and irritability, and the greater power of 
concentration, produced by the, evening 
calmness. A man may possibly write nov- 
els before breakfast with success, because it 
is necessary that his sensibility to external 
impressions should be as lively and fresh as 
possible. He may of course do anything 
that comes under the name of business most 
effectively in the middle of the day. But 
he can hardly be a metaphysician till past 
twelve at night, except on peril of setting 
down all metaphysics as folly. Some de- 
tractors might, it is true, observe that this 


is because metaphysics are improved by the 
haziness of outline congenial to a mind 
which is too tired to be quite steady in its 
perceptions ; but it is doubtless really owin 
to the fact that they require sustained an 


undiverted attention. Now such attention 
is impossible, so long as the meditator may 
be exposed to the cries of milkmen or bar- 
rel-organs; the dull steady sound of late 
carriages is rather favourable than otherwise 
to profound reflection. We, therefore, con- 
sider, that, for almost all purposes, the even- 
ing hours have a distinct superiority over 
the morning for the civilized part of man- 
kind, whose pursuits do not require day- 
light, and who know the use of gas and 
candlelight. ; 

For those who have to labour in the fields 
or workshops, or to get their living by hunt- 
ing, like savages, there are obvious advan- 
tages about making the most of the day- 
light. Now philosophers have remarked 
that an instinct, like a physical organ, often 
survives after its original function has 
become unimportant. Animals retain rudi- 
mentary claws or wings which have become 
perfectly useless, as a legacy from their 
remote ancestors; a dog still turns himself 
three times round before he lies down, be- 
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cause his great great grandfathers did so in 
the days when they were wild beasts roam- 
ing amongst long grass; and every tamed 
animal preserves for a time certain instincts 
which were only useful to him in his wild 
state. The sentiment about early rising is 
such a traditionary instinct, which has wan- 
dered into an era where it is not wanted. 
A man who got up two hours after the sun, 
in the middle ages, had doubtless, as a rule, 
wasted two hours; and the same would be 
true of a bricklayer at the present day who 
should begin his work at eight instead of 
six. It is right and natural that such proofs 
of laziness should be marked with a certain 
stigma. But it is too bad that cultivated 
beings should go on quoting at us their little 
hoard of maxims, which at best are gross 
anachronisms, as though they were eternal 
truths; and that even the most modest of 
men should go about running over with ill- 
concealed complacency, because they have 
arranged their day on an obsolete hypothe- 
sis. If a man comes down a few minutes 
late, they covertly or openly twit him with 
laziness ; but they would be as much shocked 
if the same charge were retorted upon them 
for going to bed prematurely, as a preacher 
of charity is sometimes shocked at being 
called uncharitable ; it is true, he objects to 
his enemies as much as they object to him,. 
but that is because his enemies are in the 
wrong. If, however, we should be disposed 
to grant that there is really something in 
the claim which early risers put forward so 
pretentiously to the virtue of activity, we 
should still wish to know why it is of so 
specially offensive and aggressive a type. 
Why must they be always dashing it in our 
faces, and giving thanks at every turn that 
they are not as other men? Why should 
an early riser walk through the world 
wrapped in an invisible cloak of moral pre- 
eminence ? After all, we are fellow-crea- 
tures, even if we are too fond of our beds in 
the,morning. The most rabid of the sect 
must admit that a man is not necessarily a 
drunkard nor an abandoned slave to his 
passions because he does not get up at six 
o’clock; and yet, whilst mixing with the 
outer world, they always contrive to make 
it felt that all but themselves are more or 
less publicans and sinners. 

An explanation of the abnormal develop- 
ment of self-esteem to which this and some 
other second-rate virtues give rise may per- 
haps be found in the very fact of their small- 
ness. A man who has performed some 
great and heroic attion is bound in honour 
not to boast of it; he may generally assume, 
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MEXICO. 


too, that other people will be sufficiently 
disposed to recognise his claims without re- 
quiring them to be put obtrusively forward ; 
but the family of petty virtues to which) Tae Empress of Mexico, it is announced, 
early rising belongs — punctuality, order, | is once more at Miramar, and her reign is 
and so forth— require some additional in- almost at an end. It is not three years since 
ducements for their practice. They are not)she and her husband left their Austrian 
eo ar me obody loves a —_ the | home, full of the great prospects before them, 
better for always remembering that pro-| and glad of an opportunity of showing how 
crastination is the thief of time, that a stitch well they could govern. Now her dream is 
in time saves nine, and that a penny saved | over, and she must be very glad to be back 
is . penny got; - 4 contrary, - are | again where life is in some degree tranquil 
Sisenas Rr ene-oun Gehalnasies ia is |caplach cal Sane tole” ver tipos Ge 
. iV 

respects. It is, therefore, provided, as aj defeat of the Southern States, the Empire 
natural compensation, that they should give of Mexico has been dwindling away ; bigger 
rise to a disproportionate amount of self- | dangers have been continually threatening 
saptsty con, exit Goebtaas tas vines lance Gaesitiresl. Tes Enmpater of Go 

, n |more fainthearted. e Emperor of the 
one which will gain its whole reward in an | FRENCH wisely decided to deaton his great 
extra share of material prosperity, he tries | project, and toleave his bright vision unful- 
to — up 3 “egeommgy by — aff filled. The United States pressed him hard, 
templation of his own excellence. e and he gave in. He could not afford to 
character which embodies all these charac- | quarrel with so powerful an enemy, and his 
teristics in the highest degree is generally | only aim recently has been to retire without 


From the Saturday Review, 1 Sept, 
MEXICO. 


known by the name of a good man of busi- 
ness. That title, which sometimes implies 
very useful qualities, is not seldom applied 
to merely negative virtues. It is applied to 
aman who ties up all his letters in red tape, 
never misses a train, and always answers by 
return of post. It may also imply a sound 
judgment. But a large number of those 
who claim it are merely remarkable for their 
habit of going through all the forms of ex- 


| absolute and public disgrace. The Emperor 
MAXIMILIAN naturally revolted at being 
considered altogether the creature and pup- 
pet of France ; and he has tried very hard to 
create for himself an independent position, 
\and to show that he could govern Mexico 
very well although the French went away. 
But he has had no chance whatever of suc- 
ceeding, and whatlittle chance he might have 
had he has thrown away. He has not ruled 


treme precision and carefulness. Such men 
are generally more conceited than any other | and in others too bad, for the post. He has 
class of meritorious citizens. They look | made, above all things, the great mistake of 
down with a contempt, sometimes affable | thinking that government consists in creat- 
and sometimes simply arrogant, upon any | ing the machinery of government. He has 
-one whom they fancy to be less of a walk-| been forever issuing decrees, changing ofli- 
’ ing ledger than themselves. Fortunately, | cials, encouraging visionary projects, taking 
this is a kind of conceit which can seldom) up and dismissing favourites. He has dis- 
find opportunities for display in private life. | gusted and alienated the Mexicans, without 


wisely, and has been in some respects too good, 





The one virtue of the bundle which go to) seeuring the aid of competent foreigners. 
form the character is capable of making|He has borrowed money recklessly, and 
itself so offensive that it is just as well that | contracted loan after loan without getting 
we have, as a rule, to search counting-| more than a contemptible fraction of the 
houses or lawyers’ offices for full-blown spe-| pittance which these loans were said nomi- 
cimens of the whole. Early risers are so} nally to produce. He has enlisted a native 
capable of trampling us under foot, on the army, and seen it melt away without strik- 
strength of that one qualification, that, if ing a blow, because he could neither drill 
arrayed in all the virtues of the complete|nor pay it. He has listened to the wild 
— of business, they would become un ar-|schemes of Confederate visitors or ad- 
_able. 


| venturers when the fortunes of the South 




















MEXICO. 
- were utterly shattered and its power 


utterly broken. He hoped at one time to 
find in his Austrians and Belgians a coun- 
terforce to the French, and substitutes for 
them when the French went away. But 
the United States simply ordered Austria 
not to send out any fresh soldiers, and the 
order was submissively obeyed; and the 
bulk of these foreign legions, badly led, bad- 
ly disposed, and very badly paid, have either 
been cut to pieces or have abandoned their 
colours. One last effort was, however, to be 
made, and the Empress was sént to ask in 

erson for a last boon from the Emperor 

APOLEON. All she wanted was that the 
French would allow a sufficient portion of 
the Mexican revenues to be’ applied to the 
organization of a native army. If the 
French would but let Mexico have the use 
of its own resources for a few months, a na- 
tive army might be found that would be fit to 
replace the French. It does not seem very 
much to ask, but the Emperor NAPOLEON 
was most resolute in deciding that it was 
too much to concede. He will not do any- 
thing more for the empire he set up, and 
he probably thinks that the sooner the whole 
business is at an end the better. 

It is one of the prominent parts of his 
system, and has been one of the chief means 
of his success, that he is always. willing to 
back out when he finds himself'in a mess. 
He knows that he cannot persevere in his 
great Mexican scheme without running a 
most serious risk. The French are loud and 
almost unavimous in denouncing the whole 
expedition as a mistake. The Americans 
are very determined that the Mexican Em- 
pire shall end, and that the French shall 
withdraw at a very early date. The terms 
in which President Jounson has proclaim- 
ed the nullity of the blockade of Matamoras 
are very insulting to France. The Emperor 
whom France has set up is spoken of in the 
most insulting terms, as a mere intruder, 
and the evils under which Mexico labours 
are distinctly said to have been aggravated 
by the presence of the French. The blockade 
which a French vessel is enforcing is consider- 
ed to be altogether non-existent. But prob- 
ably the Americans are perfectly aware that 
no offence will be taken at Paris. What is the 
Emperor NAPo.Eon to doif he is not pre- 
pared to go to war with the United States ? 
And he certainly is not prepared to go to 
war. He could not engage in a contest with 
the United States, and have any fair prospect 
of success, if a condition of success was that he 
should continue to hold Mexico. France 
would not support him, and perhaps one of 
the surest means of preserving peace is that 
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the United States should take a high line, 
and should show him and all the world that 
they intend to have their way, and can have 
it. In the same way, Count BisMARK pre- 
vented a war by showing that he was not 
afraid of France, and boldly accepting the 
challenge which the Emperor sent him. 
And it seems as if the French had grown wi- 
ser than they used to be, and were inclined 
to learn lessons of moderation from their 
Sovereign. Men may fail in politics, and 
yet deserve and win respect. The Emperor 
MaxrIMiItiANn has failed in Mexico, but still 
he has played a part that cannot be called 
contemptible. He has set to work with zeal, 
courage, and perseverance, and has done 
his best to govern well. He has always been 
willing to encounter the most serious per- 
sonal risks; he has taken great pains to see 
and to understand the country and the peo- 
ple. When he gets back to Miramar he will 
deserve to be looked on as in other days 
men looked on the less successful class of 
Arctic voyagers, who showed andeniable 
pluck and perseverance, and had dreams ot, 
winning a noble fame and doing the world 
a service, but who, from taking a wrong 
course, or going in a hopeless direction, or 
having a bad crew, or a want of provisions 
and proper stores, did nothing, and never 
had any real chance of doing anything. The 
Emperor NAPOLEON, too, although he made 
a great political mistake when he undertook 
the Mexican expedition, yet ought to be 
credited with having engaged in it from mo- 
tives that were far from ignoble, and with 
having a sincere desire to raise a fallen 
country, as well as to push the fortunes of 
France. 

The fate of the Emperor MaxrMILian 
will be due, however, not only to his own 
mistakes and to the change of purpose en- 
forced on France by the United States, but 
also to the pertinacity of his opponents. If 
the Mexicans can be said to be capable of 
any deep feeling, they may be said to have 
an intense hatred of foreigners in general, 
and of the French in particular. ‘The Lib- 
erals who have waged war against MAxt- 
MILIAN so pertinaciously, and in the face of 
such great discouragement, have combined a 
sort of feverish patriotism with their natural 
wish to live a loafing, plundering life; and 
they certainly deserve great credit for the 
patriotic efforts they have made even when 
their cause seemed most hopeless. At present 
they hold all the Northern es ail the 
Atlantic seaports except Vera Cruz, and 
almost the whole line of the Pacific. 
Throughout the country they find very little 
opposition to them, and when it is said that 
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the French still hold the City of Mexico, 
the great road to the north and the road to 
Vera Cruz, together with that port itself, 
all has been said that can be said. If it 
turns out that the French troops, the re- 
mains of the foreign legions, the EMPEROR 
and his suite, and all Frenchmen of any note 
get away safely, this is all that can be 
expected ; and the chief fear is lest, when 
the French military force is withdrawn, there 
should be a general massacre of Frenchmen. 
There is, however, good ground for hoping 
that the fall of the Mexican Empire will not 
be followed by areign of pure ve 
The Emperor NAPoLeon is going to with- 
draw his troops, but he has probably agreed 
to withdraw them under some arrangement 
with the United States. Mr. Sewarp is be- 
lieved to favour the Presidency of SANTA 
ANNA, and atone time the American Govern- 
ment was understood to be willing to lend ac- 
tive aid in establishing Santa ANNA, if the 
French would have co-operated. Perhaps the 
time for this has gone by, and certainly the 
bulk of those who have fought most zealously 
against the French are not inclined to have 
anything to do with Santa Anna. But 
under one pretext or another, and in the per- 
son of some President to be decided on, a 
Republican Government will be set up, vir- 
tually protected by the United States. The 


From the London Review. 
THE LETTERS OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN.* 


THE gifted authoress of these Letters is 
favourably known by her published Journal, 
which has been well received on the Conti- 
nent as well as in this country. In review- 
ing Mdlle. de Guérin’s Journal, we had 
occasion to dwell in no measured terms of 
dispraise on the badness of the translation, 
though we felt it our duty to speak highly 
and cordially of its pious and able authoress. 
In the present oak we are happy to find 
that the translator has done ample justice to 
the beauty and power of the original, which 
is, in most respects, superior to the author- 
ess’s former production. Exception, how- 
ever, must be taken to one fault which oc- 
curs now and then in the work before us, 
though by no means to the extent that dis- 
figured the translation of the Journal; we 
allude to the recurrence of “thy” and 
“ your,” “ thou” and “ you,” in the same sen- 
tence, where the singular number only is 
implied or expressed in the context. In 
any further revision of the volume, it will 
be well for the editor, Mr. Trebutien, to 
amend such sentences as the following : — 
“Think of the pleasure you will give us, 
the pleasure papa will feel, that dear father 





Northern provinces may possibly be held for 
a time by American troops ; a loan secured 
on these provinces may be granted by the 
United States Government to set up the new 
order of things, and perhaps to soothe the 
feelings of the French by reimbursing them 
a fraction of their outlay; and American 
adventurers will seize on all the most prom- 
ising speculations that the country has to 
offer. Americans will gradually turn the 
wealth of the country to advantage, and 
make the few industrial enterprises of 
Mexico their own. It is not as if the Em- 
pire had been a mere blank. Something 
has been done under it, though not much. 
The City of Mexico, which was almost in 
ruins, has been cleaned, ornamented, and 
to some extent rebuilt; a hundred miles of 
the railway, on the progress of which more 
than on any other one condition the civiliza- 
tion of Mexico depends, have been construct- 
ed; the cultivation of the land has been 
partially resumed, and trade has been con- 
siderably increased. Those therefore who | 
are the heirs of the Empire will have a heri- 
tage that will not be despicable, and if the 
Americans are the heirs they may be trusted 








to make the most of it. 


who loves thee so much that we-should be 
jealous had we not each our own share of 
affection.” 

The editor has consulted neither the 
fame of the authoress nor the taste of the 
public in giving the world so many letters 
of a private character, never intended for 
the public eye, and many of them without 
any interest beyond the mere accident of 
their having been written by the pen of one 
of the purest and gentlest spirits that ever 
adorned and ennobled human nature. If 
one-third of this volume were cut off, with 
its dull and pointless details of petty trifles 
and idle gossip, the book would gain in in- 
terest and popularity. The present form of 
the Letters is anything but satisfactory ; the 
only principle of selection and arrangement 
adopted seems to be that of time, and letters 
addressed to all kinds of people and on 
all kinds of subjects, in every variety of 
epistolary excellence, are here arranged 
according to date, from the year 1831 to 
the year 1847. The gold and the dross, 
the tares and the wheat, are everywhere 
confusedly intermingled, and overlaid the 
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one by the other. It is strange that we find | 
no explanations offered of the several French 
customs alluded to in the correspondence ; 
and it is stranger still that the editor has 
given us no memoir of this interesting 
authoress, and not a word of preface to ex- 
plain the circumstance under which the let- 
ters were written, or the persons to» whom 
they were addressed, or the grounds on 
which those now before us were selected for 
publication. One can well understand the 
publication of Cicero’s letters, or the cor- 
respondence of Pope, without either memoirs 
of the distinguished writers, or any prefa- 
tory notice of their letters, simply eens 
the world is at no loss to understand the 
peculiar circumstances and views of men so 
well known to fame, whose epistles we can 
afford to read by the light of their history. 
It is with pleasure, however, that we turn 
to the contemplation of the merits of the 
greater portion of these letters, reflecting as 
they do the excellences of the Journal, 
though in other forms and in greater variety. 
The most distinguishing feature in the 
authoress’s writings is the presence of that 
unity which marks the productions of all 
superior minds. On whatever topic she 
touches, however abruptly she is carried 
away by the impulse of the moment, and 
even where her thoughts are expressed, as 
they come from her heart or head, without 
elaboration and without method of any kind, 
one spirit pervades them all, and one feel- 
ing makes them all of kin to each other. 
‘With the exception of a brief sojourn in 
Paris, to which we have. before alluded, 
Mdile. Eugénie de Guérin seems to have 
spent most of her days in the country, and 
there to have enjoyed “ those happy times 
when one no longer belongs to earth, and 
when one lets heart, soul, and mind wing 
their way freely to Heaven.” “ One has so 
much time for thought in the country,” she 
observes ; “ for, however occupied one may 
be, ’tis with nothing that engrosses the mind, 
which works away on its own account like a | 
mill-wheel. Let us try to make it turn to} 
some purpose, give it good grain to grind, it | 
yields us what we entrust to it ; let our mem- 
ory be filled with beautiful things, and our 
thoughts will be beautiful. Imagination 
takes the hue of what it dwells on.” It is 
— to exaggerate the depth of her 
feelings of attachment to external nature 
and to her fellow-creatures ; and yet the song 
of the bird, the hum of the bee, and the whis- 
pers of the wind, the babble of babes, and 
the chatter of children, are but voices that 
recall her to her Maker, and she only be- 
lieves in the affections of the heart, because 





we can carry them up to Heaven, and raise 
them up to God. To her it is a delight 
“to pray among the flowers, and to feel her 
soul rise with their perfume before her 
God.” In all things she recognizes “a 
Providence, a great deal of Providence,” 
and in all issues “she looks upon what 
happens on earth as coming from Heaven.” 
In suffering she sees but a path to Heaven. 
Beautifully and touchingly does she ob- 
serve : — “ Heaven is held out, but we must 
gain it by suffering, and, Like Jesus Christ, 
arrive at glory by the long path of Calvary ” 
—a thdught probably suggested by the 
crucifixion to the world spoken of by the 
Apostle. To her it is a delight to read the 
lessons of religion in the voiume of nature 
around her, and thus to harmonize the 
works and the word of the Almighty, as in 
the following touching episode :—“ Poor 
world ! thus it is one leaves it: now on this 
side, now on that, we see those we know go 
away from our midst. Before long one 
finds oneself alone, isolated amongst the 
new comers, like leaves of a former year 
still clinging to the trees when those of 
spring arrive. One often sees this on oak 
trees. Tis sad, and many a time has made 
me reflect in our woods. Every'hing may 
be turned to profit by the soul, everything lifis 
thought on high: the good God wills and ap- 
proves that all should have reference io [Him- 


| self, and a dead leaf may utilise apparently 


purposeless walks.” 

Our authoress was not a mere sentimen- 
tal devotee ; her whole life was filled up 
with active duties, working out ia action, 
as she did, the spirit of her religion. Her 
whole correspondence is a written evidence 
of this, and her sound practical sense made 
her fully alive to the dangerous side of con- 
templative devotion. Let us hear her own 
words, for they will bear quotation: — 
“There is an ideal side in devotion which has 
its dangers, which fills the fancy with hea- 
ven, angels, seraphic thoughts, without in- 
fus'ng any solid principle into the heart, or 
turning it to the love of God, and the prac- 
tice of His law. Without this, even if we 
spoke with the tongue of angels, we should 
still be nothing better than sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals.” Her practical and 
healthy mind took a delight in history, and 
in this field of reading she found whole- 
some food to nourish her religious sym- 
pathies. It is thus she expresses her appre- 
ciation of historical reading : — “ History is, 
to my thinking, the most interesting and 
instructive of all reading, because it makes 
us reflect so much on this world and the 
other, and leads thought up from men to 
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God who governs them.” It was from study 
and contemplation of the holiest and purest 
kind she drew the secret happiness that 
made her life so divine, and derived the 
consolations that brightened the darkest of 
her sorrows. Let us read the secret of her 
happiness: —“’Tis not in study, nor in the 
contemplation of nature, not in man, nor in 
anything created, that the soul can find 
consolation but in God, in God alone, in 
His Word, in the divine Scriptures, in a 
faithful and believing life. Who is there that 
kneeling down, with his heart full of tears, 
does not rise comforted ?” P 

Another remarkable feature in these 
charming letters is their genuine tone of sin- 
cerity ; their transparent air of life, truth, 
and reality. We have no feigned smiles 
or sighs, no fabulous woes or raptures, no 
simulated sentiment: the feelings here 
traced have come glowing and gushing from 
a living heart, and the opinions recorded 
have#flashed from a living brain, and been 
the guiding light of a real life. She has 
evidently written not from hearsay nor 
from vanity, but from sight and from expe- 
rience; she gossipped fally and freely of 
her daily life and daily labours, simply be- 
cause her heart was too full to be silent, and 
spake forth from its abundance. She is 
almost invariably tender and touching, be- 
cause she is true to her own simple and 
beautiful nature; she is often brilliant, but 
her lustre is all her own, and seems the re- 
flection of her’own sunny soul. At times 
she is grandly impassioned, yet, without any 
visible effort, she softens the heart and 
charms the soul with a power which seems 
habitual and natural to ~" If ever a wo- 
man was lifted by the exalting and sustain- 





: From the Spectator. 
A TREASURY OF THOUGHT FROM SHAKES- 
PEARE.* 


WE consider this, on the whole, a good 
selection. The time is now past when the 
great doctor’s well known simile was held 
sufficient to damn a work of this kind. 
Certainly, no one in his senses would accept 
a brick as a specimen of the form and plan 
of a house ; but as certainly no one in his 
senses would buy a house without having 
either examined one of the bricks out of 
which it was built, or satisfied himself of the 
materia! in some other way. Clearly, a 
selection of Shakespeare’s best passages does 
not convey any idea of the form, the essen- 
tially dramatic machinery, of his plays, but 
it furnishes us with a store of what is, per se, 
good sound matter and healthy philosophy, 
and is so far a valuable and instructive 
work. And of all selections from this great 
national library we prefer, as, cceteris paribus, 
more fruitful than those based on any other 
principle, one purporting to exhibit the 
philosophy, keen as glass but sound as iron, 
which is contained therein. We have fre- 
quently met with selections calculated to 
exhibjt to us Shakespeare as a scholar or 
the reverse, a follower of one or another re- 
ligious sect, a humourist or a poet, but only 
three or four opportunities of this kind have 
been offered us before the present of admir- 
ing the million-minded observer exclusively 
as a philosopher. And yet herein surely 
lies his chiet power, viz., as an CZdipus of 
the riddles‘of the human mind. No Shakes- 
perean critic of the present day, falls into 
the error of his brethren of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in basing their 
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ing grace of God far above the influence of | chief renown upon the formal correctness of 
earth and all that is earthly, this gift would the plays. We know that the plot is too 
seem to have been given to Mdlle. de often slender and extravagant, and almost 
Guérin, whose exalted piety rose to that always borrowed. His humour also is often 
height that it seems to have overcome the | provocative of anything rather than mirth. 
attraction of her earthly faith, if we may | We pass by with something approaching to a 
judge by her Journal, and the letters of her |shudder the little conceits and quibbles, so 
pure, spotless, unselfish life. |poor as to encourage us to hope that they 

These letters are worth a thousand ser-| were introduced for one purpose only, viz., 
mons on religion and on domestic duties, | « to tickle the ears of the groundlings ;” at 
for they are the very living language of re- the same time of so audacious a prominence 
ligion itself, visibly represented to the eye as | 


moving and ministering amongst us in the) * A Treasury of Thought from Shakespeare. 
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as often to bully the baffled and speculative 
reader into the erroneous hypothesis that it 
is wit. We pass these by, and love to offer 
our undivided tribute of gratitude to the 


. Poet and the Philosopher. But his poetry 


is not in so high a degree descriptive of 
physical, as of metaphysical, or rather psy- 
chological phenomena. _ It is of the mysteri- 
ous workings of the human mind under 
countless possible situations, which we, read- 
ing, follow as one follows a guide with a 
torch through a dark cavern. Thus it joins 
hands across an indeterminable limit with his 
philosophy, and in the best possible selection 
of this kind both would be included togeth- 
er. And why despise such a selection be- 
cause it appears under its. only possible 
shape? No one throws down his Spectator 
or his Rambler in disgust, because he discov- 
ers that it is not cast in a dramatic form. 
And yet a work of the kind now under our 
hands is in reality a sister volume to those 
two, and is calculated to satisfy the same 
want of the mind. 

If there be any difference, it is not so 
much in kind as in degree. All three es- 
sentially spectators, neither the delicate ac- 
umen of Addison, nor the clear, strong intel- 
lect of Johnson ever penetrated nearly as 
deep as William Shakespeare did into the 
mysterious arcana of our psychological 
structure, and the best possible collection of 
his discoveries would be indeed an intellect- 
ual feast. Now, we have said that this is 
a good book, but we must deprecate a too 
hasty construction of our meaning. We 
expect a selection from Shakespeare sent 
into the. world anno Domini 1866 to be 
something better than merely “ good.” It 
should be concentrated essence of all that is 
best.. No doubt too extravagant expecta- 
tions are frequently entertained of a late- 
born son, and unless he prove a perfect 
William Pitt, jun., he is liable to suffer un- 
deservedly from the very comparison with 
that ideal of perfection which his parents 
and the monthly nurse had confidently 
prophesied he would realize. But in the 

resent instance we think ourselves quite 
Justified in attempting to test the chances of 


our juvenile stranger by such a comparison. | 


On its first appearance in the literary world 
it has the misfortune to find the whole sur- 
face deluged with kindred volumes, and to 
stem with upraised crest such a flood of 
fraternal opposition it should be indeed a 
“ fine child.” 

But we have given it moderate praise, 
and further than this we cannot go. Occa- 
sional itidications even compel us to the be- 
lief that it doesn’t know its own father. 
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P appear out of Titus Andronicus, 
now, by common consent, denied to be in 
any sense a production of Shakespeare ; 
and one of these, which is given under the 
head of “Thanks, Thanks, sweet Lavinia. 
Romans, let us go. Ransomless here we set 
our prisoners free,” appears to us about as 
much to deserve a place in a treasury of 
thought from Shakespeare as, “O, widow 


Dido! Ay, widow Dido!” or“ Exeunt Snout, 


Starveling, and Bottom.” But this is one 
only of many passages which the extension 
of the selection does not warrant. We do 
not, however, accuse it of having excluded 
any, or at least many, extracts from the 
dramas reasonably worthy of a place. 
However, there are objections to be urged 
against its comprehension, as well as against 
its extension. The poems have been total- 
ly excluded from the privilege of representa- 
tion, and the omission of the many favour- 
ite passages therein is somewhat trying. 
But it will be a useful substitute for memo- 
ry to essayists and orators, and this, we hold, 
was its primary object. The choice sayings 
of Shakespeare’s principal characters are 
classed and alphabetically arranged accord- 
ing to the sustaining ideas of each, and in 
general with much taste and ingenuity, 
though we occasionally light upon totally 
different ideas contained under the same 
head, as where, e. g., “abridgment,” in its 
obsolete meaning of “ farce” (Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, v. 1.), appears in company 
with a specimen of its modern signification, 
which latter is plainly the onlyone conform- 
able to the plan and object of the book, 
thus raising a dark suspicion that the author 
may have occasionally reversed his method 
of selection, and made a rather unfair use 
of his Ayscough or his Clarke. However, 
we wish it every success. It is of conve- 
nient size as a manual, tastefully bound and 
printed, and would not disgrace in appear- 
ance even the most select drawing-room 
table. 


From the Spectator. 
IONA.* 


WE are informed by Sir. -Walter Scott 
that when, in company with a party of 
friends, he first set foot on the Isle of Skye, 


* The Cathedral or Abbey Church of Iona. A 
series of drawings and descriptive letter-press of 
the ruins. By the Messrs:Bucklers, architects, 
Oxford; and sOme account. of ‘the Early Celtic 
Church and of the Mission of St. Columba. By the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
London: Day and Sun, 

















IONA. 


his first thought and that of all his fellow- 
weyers, as all simultaneously stated, was 
of Johnson’s famous Latin Ode. They 
were all haunted by it; and we suspect that 
few travellers have visited the Hebrides 
since the Journey was published without 
some over-shadowing from the ,spiritual 
presence of the adventurous and enthusias- 
tic lexicographer. In Iona especially, as 
the present writer can testify, the words of 
Johnson keep sounding in the memory of 
the visitor, and we must in honesty confess 
that in openitig this delightful volume our 
first wish was to ascertain if -the Bishop of 
Argyll had reproduced the passage on the 
“ Ruins of Iona” which took our ancestors 
by storm, the respectable President of the 
Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, being, as 
Boswell tells us,so much struck on readjng 
it, that he clasped his hands together, and 
remained for some time in an attitude of 
silent admiration! The rolling apostrophe 
has its place of honour in Dr. Ewing’s 
pages, and due reverence is paid to the 
memory of the gallant pilgrim, who, when 
oppressed with years and failing health, 
braved the storms of the Hebrides in the 
late autumn, in an open boat, “ happy as a 
lover,” resting not until he could write, “ We 
were now treading that illustrious island 
which was once the luminary of the Caledo- 
nian Islands, whence savage clans and rov- 
ing barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion.” 

If we fancy that we can afford to smile 
now at the rhetoric of Johnson, historical 
research is every day justifying the instinct 
of wonder and veneration which led him to 
Tona, and is revealing to us how much Eu- 
rope owed to the island, and to the Celtic 
Christianity which made it the head-quar- 
ters of a very wide-spread missionary en- 
terprise. ; 





he volume before us consists of two/| 

,an account, with illustrations, of the | 
ruins of the Cathedral of Iona as they now | 
exist, and a sketch of the history of early | 
Celtic Christianity, and centhdiey of the | 
mission of St. Columba. The former, by | 
the Messrs. Buckler, of Oxford, is very 
complete and satisfactory. The letter-! 
ress is luminous and unpedantic, and with | 
the aid of the plates will enable even the) 


reader who is but slightly acquainted with 
the mysteries of Church architecture to 
form a very clear conception,of the form, 
size, and style of the noble abbey and ad- 
joining monastery, as they originally stood, 
occupying an area of more than three acres. 

No portion, however, of these magnifi- 
cent remains dates from that period of the 
history of Iona which has most interest for 
us; and readers of the Record and of the 
Religious Tract Society’s publications should 
be duly warned against a false enthusiasm, 
in case any of them may be: meditating a 
visit to Iona during these holiday weeks ; 
for the ruins are not, as one of the Society’s 
writers affirms, “memorials of the zealous 
and devoted labours of St. Columba and 
his associates.” Their architecture is that 
of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, and, 
as the author to whom we have just refer- 
red tells us truly that a general conformity 
with the Church of Rome, doctrinal and 
ritual, had been established throughout 
Scotland in the eleventh century, the build- 
ers must have been children of the “ Scar- 
let Lady.” . Consequently, what remains of 
their handiwork — being, moreover, so ex- 
ceedingly unlike the re of Exeter Hall — 
“ cannot fail,” indeed, “to excite the deep- 
est emotion in the heart of the Christian ;” 
but then, if he be of the genuine Tract 
type, that emotion will be one of profound 
thankfulness for the light which was denied 
to them. For clearly, in “ taking our walks 
abroad,” either among the ruins of the past 
or the raggedness of the present, gratitude 
for favours withheld from others should be 
the burden of our song, unless Dr. Watts 
was nol the poet elected of Heaven to teach 
our nurseries philanthropy. 

For ourselves, we must regret that we 
can only speak in general terms of the 
many tokens of architectural genius which 
Iona still preserves, and which will survive, 
we cannot but think, in the pages of the 
volume before us, when the symmetry of cir- 
cular massive doorway, the flowing grace of 
pointed window, and the exquisite sculpture 
of the sedilia in the choir, and that of the 
canopy and corbel of the adjacent piscina 
will have passed away from the ruins them- 
selves. 


END OF VOLUME X¢, 
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